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missioners were unable to procure a vessel to carry hitn 
across the ocean, and acknowledged that they could 
see no encouragement to hope for success. They frank- 
ly advised him to abandon his project. But La Fayette 
was not to be turned aside. He purchased and equip- 
ped a vessel with his own funds, filled her with military 
stores, and embarked upon a voyage of no common 
danger. Cruizers were despatched on purpose to in- 
tercept him; and capture by the British would have 
been followed, at least, by long captivity, for the French 
government had not yet given any indications of a 
friendly disposition towards the revolted colonies, and 
had expressly forbidden this undertaking, and there- 
fore could not have interfered in bis behalf. 

The generous hope that led him to this noble enter- 
prise was not destined to be disappointed. He passed 
safely through the perils of shipwreck and capture, and 
arriving at Charleston early in the year 1777, was 
greeted with the intelligence of the complete emancipa- 
tion of Jersey from the British army, which before 
occupied almost all the state. 

His first act was to equip one hundred men com- 
pletely with arms and clothing, as a testimonial of his 
admiration of the gallantry displayed in the defence of 
Fort Moultrie, and an earnest of his good will to the 
glorious cause of the revolution. 

He proceeded to Philadelphia, and offered his servi- 
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ces to Congress as a volunteer, without stipulating foi* 
any rank or command, and explicitly declining the re- 
ceipt of any pay; he was joyfully received and wel- 
comed, and immediately became domesticated in the 
family of General Washington, who from that time for- 
ward always treated him with the utmost confidence 
and respect. 

The modesty and disinterestedness of his offer of 
service, was duly appreciated by Congress, who had 
found much difficulty with several of the foreign aux- 
iliaries, whose demands of rank and emolument were not 
easily reconciled with the claims and rights of the na- 
tive officers, and yet, when military experience and 
skill were so rare in our armies, were not prudently to 
be slighted. Accordingly the honorary rank of Majors 
General was conferred upon him, and Congress express- 
ed their estimation of his merit by their resolution of 
July 31, 1777, which was in these words, "Whereas 
the Marquis de La Fayette out of his great zeal to the 
cause of liberty in which the United States are engaged, 
has left his family and connexions, and at his own ex- 
pense come over to offer his services to the United 
States, without pension or particular allowance, and is 
anxious to risk his life in our cause — Resolved that his 
service be accepted, and that in consideration of his 
zeal, illustrious family and connexions, he have the 
rank and commission of Major-General in the army of 
the United States.'* 
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He thus became one of the American Generals ; the 
most youthful, but compensating by his zeal and intel- 
ligence for his want of years. It may be allowed us 
here to remark, that we shall not form a just idea of 
his association with the other general officers, unless 
we bear in mind that his peers in rank were not so much 
more advanced in years as we are apt to imagine^ La 
Fayette was but twenty years old, and it is difficult to 
reconcile the idea of such extreme youth, with the 
character of a Major-General ; but several others among 
the most conspicuous men of the revolution, were also 
very young. General Knox was but twenty-seven, 
Green but thirty-six, Wayne thirty-two, Wilkinson 
twenty, Heath forty, Reed thirty-six, Mifflin thirty-two, 
Hamilton twenty, Schuyler and Washington forty-five. 

An opportunity soon occurred for La Fayette to flesh 
his maiden sword : the British army having landed at 
the head of Elk, Washington prepared to meet them, 
and the battle at Oiadsford followed. In this action 
La Fayette had no command, his appointment being 
intended as merely honorary, but served as a volun- 
teer near the person' of the commander-in-chief. He 
showed true military courage 5 exposed his person un- 
reservedly to the fire of the enemy, and received a 
wound in the leg. His reputation for bravery and 
military talent being now established, Washington did 
not hesitate to express a wish to sec him entrusted with 
a command proportionate to his rank ; and when, after 
Ihc surrender of Burgoyne, Congress adopted the plan 
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of a new invasion of Canada, the command of it was 
determined to be given to him, with Generals Con- 
way and Starke in subordinate stations* This was an 
ill conceived scheme, got up by Congress without the 
approbation of the commander-in-chief, and fell through 
for want of vigour in the preparations. La Fayette 
proceeded to Albany in February, 1778, for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the troops who were to be 
there assembled, from whence he was to cross the lakes 
on the ice and to attack Montreal. 

On his arrival there, he found nothing in readiness ; 
he therefore abandoned the enterprise as totally im- 
practicable. Sometime afterwards Congress also de- 
termined on its relinquishment, and Washington was 
authorized to recall La Fayette, and De Kalb, who had 
accompanied him. 

In the spring of the same year, General Washington 
being still encamped at Valley Forge, selected about 
twenty-four hundred of his best troops and detached 
them across the Schuylkill, under the command of La 
Fayette. This was a proof of confidence in theyoungCe- 
neral which nothing but his extraordinary popularity 
could have justified ; but he was even then, according to 
the testimony of a fellow-soldier, " admired and beloved 
by the whole army for his amiable disposition, his 
charming manners, great gallantry, and ardent attach- 
ment to the cause of the country." He took post at 
Barren Hill church, ten miles from head-quarters, and 
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about the same distance from Philadelphia, which was 
then occupied by the British army. 

Sir William Howe's spies soon gave him intelligence 
of this movement, and he determined, if possible, to 
surround and cut off the detachment. For this pur- 
pose he ordered General Grant and Sir William Erskine, 
with five thousand select troops, to make a night march, 
so as to get into Fayette's rear, whilst General Grey 
with another large detachment was to move up the 
Ridge road and occupy the high ground above the 
Falls, so as to prevent his escape by Levering's ford. 

On the night of the 18th of May, this plan was put 
in execution ; Grant and Sir William Erskine marched 
out by the Germantown road, turned off at the Rising 
Sun, proceeded along the Old York road, then by the 
Lime Kiln road and church lane to White Marsh, where 
they crossed the Wissahiccon and reached Plymouth 
meeting-house by sun rise. There they halted, believ- 
ing they had got the American detachment in a cut dt 
$ac, from which it was impossible for them to escape. 
Having marched near twenty miles, the troops were 
much fatigued, and were allowed to rest ; a circumstance 
that greatly favoured La Fayette's retreat. General 
Grey meantime, with his detachment of the British 
troops, had occupied a ford two miles in front of the 
right flank of the Americans — and also had posted a 
strong force on Chesnut Hill, immediately before their 
centre. These movements were nearly all made with* 
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out being perceivrd or heard of in La Fayette^s camp.' 
Captain M'Lane, (now Colonel M^Lane of Wilmington, 
Delaware,) an excellent partizan oflScer and most vigi- 
lant scout, was advanced with a reconnoitring partj 
towarrls the position of the enemy, and the Pennsylva- 
nia militia, who were well acquainted with the country, 
were posted on the left flank and relied upon to guard 
the roads about White Marsh. The Pennsylvanians, 
however, had changed their position without orders, and 
taken more comfortable quarters in the rear, without 
condescending to inform their General of the movement* 
The left flank was therefore entirely without an out- 
post, and the whole British force of five thousand men 
passed along it and gained the rear entirely unobserved. 

^he argus-eyed M'Lane, however, was awake and 
stirring as was his custom, traversing the counlpy dur- 
ing the night in search of stragglers and information. 
On the Germantown road he fell in with some grena- 
diers from whom he learned the march of the British. 
He immediately sent Captain Parr with his small re- 
connoitring party of about one hundred men, to gain 
the heights near the Schuylkill falls, with orders to en- 
gage the head of Grey's column and retard their ad- 
vance as much as possible, while IVrLanc himself hasten- 
ed to apprize La Fayette of his danger. The duty 
thus devolved on Captain Parr was promptly and ef- 
fectively performed, and Grey, ignorant of his real 
force, was induced to halt his leading columns and 
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prepare for a battle — thus giving timCf which was then 
10 precious, to the Americans for a retreat. 

Information reached La Fayette at the same time 
from another quarter; in passing White Marsh, the 
noise of the British column awoke a Captain Stone of 
the militia, an inhabitant, who, on making the discovery, 
jamped out of a back window and ran naked across the 
conntry towards Barren hill, until exhausted, when his 
report was taken up and carried to the Marquis in the 
same manner by Richard Bartleson, who resided near 
the meeting house. 

It is stated also in Marshall's history that the move- 
ments of the British corps were seen from the high 
grounds near Valley Forge, and guns were fired there 
as a hint to La Fayette of the kind of business that 
was at hand. 

La Fayette had short time for deliberation. His 
course was marked by decision and excellent judgment. 
He advanced a regiment towards Grant and Erskine, 
and made them believe he was about to give battle^ he 
also threw a small party into the church-yard, where 
they were protected and their numbers concealed by 
the stone wall ; and, having thus checked the advance 
of both parties of the enemy, he moved the main body 
of his troops towards the Schuylkill, and crossed at 
Mattson^s ford, without losing any part of his artillery, 
and with no loss of men. 
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General Grant occupied his position almost as soon 
as he quitted it, but did not venture to cross the river, 
and the whole British force returned to the city after 4 
a toilsome and fruidcss march. 

If La Fayette betrayed any want of military pru- 
dence in allowing himself to be surprised, it was a mis- 
fortune that has occurred to many great captains — ^Wel- 
lington included ; and the manner in which he extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty, deserved and received 
unbounded commendation ; while the conduct of the 
British General Grant, in omitting to secure Mattson's 
ford, was the subject of severe criticism. In justice, 
however, to an enemy, it must be allowed he had a dif- 
ficult choice, for if he had suffered Fayette to get be- 
tween General Grey and Philadelphia, Sir William 
Howe might have been in great danger of having his 
own quarters beaten up, while the flower and strength 
of his army were at a distance. 

In the month of June the British army evacuated 
Philadelphia, and retired across Jersey. It is known 
that Washington was much inclined to hazard a gene- 
ral engagement, but that all his officers admitted to the 
council of war were opposed to such a measure, ex- 
cept Wayne and La Fayette. This difference of opin- 
ion occasioned the partial engagement at Monmouth, 
Washington being desirous to bring on some skirmish- 
ing which might, if opportunity offered, be turned into 
a general battle. Lee being strenuously opposed to 
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any fighting, the command of the advance, which was 
Id annoy the enemy's rear, was entrusted to La Fayette^ 
who understood Washington's views and sympathized 
with his wishes. The force under his orders was gra- 
dually encreased until it amounted to nearly three 
thousand men ; when Lee, whose rank was higher than 
that of La Fayette, claimed the command, and received 
i, on condition that any enterprise formed by La 
Fayette should be proceeded in notwithstanding. Thus 
was an opportunity taken from La Fayette by the 
nles of etiquette and the rights of seniority ; an oppor- 
tunity which L^e had no desire to profit by, but which 
La Fayette would have used to advance his own fame 
aod the interests of the cause.'^ 



• The following anecdote is related by the author of " His- 
torical Anecdotes of the reign of Louis XVI. 
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" During the American war, a general officer in the service 
of the United States, advanced with a score of men under the 
Koglish batteries to reconnoitre their position. His aid-de- 
camp struck by a ball, fell at his side; the officers and order- 
ly dragooDS fled precipitately. The General, though under 
the fire of the cannon, approached the wounded man to see 
if he had any signs of life remaining, or whether any aid could 
be afforded him. Finding the wound had been mortal, he 
turned his head away with emotion, and slowly rejoined the 
group who had got out of reach of the pieces. This instance of 
COBrage and humanity took place at the battle of Monmouth. 
* Gcoeral Clinton who commanded the English troops, knew 
that the Marquis de La Fayette generally rpde a white horse; 
It was upon a white horse the ol&cer who retired so $]ow\f 
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In the latter part of the same summer La Fayctt^ 
was occupied in endeavouring to appease the discoO* 
tents which had arisen between the French and Ameri' 
can officers, and in the autumn he returned to France* 

When he obtained permission to visit his native 
country, he retained with his rank in the American 
army, that ardent zeal for her interests which the affec- 
tionate attentions he had received, the enthusiasm oft 
soldier in the cause of those for whom he made lus 
first campaigns, and by whom he had been highly dis- 
tinguished, combined with a consciousness that he was 
substantially promoting the permanent interests of 
France, were all so well calculated to inspire in a young 
and generous mind, in favour of an infant people, strug- 
gling for liberty and self-government with the heredi- 
tary rival of his nation. 

He was received at Versailles with every mark of 
favour and distinction ; and all the influence he had 
acquired was employed in impressing on the cabinet 
the importance and policy of granting succours to the 
United States. 

Having succeeded in this favourite object, in which 
he was aided by the representations of the former and 
present minister of France at Philadelphia, he obtain- 

"Was mounted; Clinton desired the gunners not to fire. This 
noble forbearance probably saved M. de La Fayette's life — for 
it was he himself." 
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(d permission to return to America with the grateful 
iitfelligence of the service he had rendered while in 
France, to the country in whose cause his sword bad 
ini been drawn. 

Early in the spring of 1780 he embarked again for 
die United States. Not, as before, in a small vessel 
which he was obliged, himself, to purchase, but in a 
frigate belonging to the French navy; not discounte- 
Jianced, and prohibited, and pursued by his own gov- 
ernment, but with the full sanction and warmest appro- 
bation of the King, and bearing with him uniforms and 
equipment for five thousand soldiers, and also the pro- 
mise of FrcQcb alliance and assistance. 

He landed at Boston in the month of April. The 
preceding winter had witnessed the most trying depres- 
sion of spirits throughout the whole country ; the finances 
of Congress #rerc in a condition truly deplorable ; and 
apathy and despair had begun to invade the camps as 
well as the legislative halls of the union. 

Disasters had crowded on each other in the southern 
stales; and, in the north, the commander-in-chief found 
himself surrounded with difficulties which not only 
checked every enterprise he might meditate, but re- 
quired exertions, by no means inconsiderable, to ob- 
viate calamities not less distressing than those which 
had befallen the union in the south. Not only were 
pressing requisitions for men, to supply the places 
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of those who were leaving the service, uncompU^w. 
with, but those who remained were with difficulty p(e« 
served from either perishing with cold and hunger, <^ 
being driven to the necessity of relieving their urgent 
wants by dispersing and living on plunder. In a letter 
from Washington to General Schuyler, the miserable 
condition of the army is thus described : — ^ Sometimes 
it has been fi^'e or six days without bread ; at other 
times, as many days without meat ; and, once or twice, 
two or three days without either. 1 hardly thought it 
possible, at one time, that we should be able to keep it 
together, &c. At one time, the soldiers ate every kind 
of horse food except hay, &c.^ And in a letter to a 
member of Congress, he declared, " uUms Congress 
speaks in a more decisive tone, unless they are vested 
with powers by the several states, competent to the 
great purposes of the war, or assume them as a matter 
of right, and they and the states respectively act with 
more energy than they have hitherto donii, our cctuse is 
losU We can no longer drudge on in the old way, &c«^' 

In the lines of some of the states, the officers, in a 
body, gave notice of their determination to resign by a 
given day, if some provision were not made for their 
relief. 

Such was the gloomy condition of affairs when La 
Fayette arrived. The army in a state of starvation 
and mutiny ; the State Legislatures unmindful of the 
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rtquisitions of Congress, and Congress dispirited and 
.s'Ji/ tabled by the loss of authority and financial credit. 

He proceeded immediately to Congress, with the 
information that the King of France had consented to 
employ a considerable land and naval armament in the 
United States, for the ensuing campaign. "He was 
received," says Chief Justice Marshall, " by General 
Washington, with that joy and affection, and by Con- 
gress with those marks of distinction and regard, to 
which his constant and indefatigable zeal in support 
of the American cause, as well as this last signal ser- 
vice, gave him such just pretensions."* 

• The following letters will show the concern and alarm 
which La Fayette himself felt ; and that, when not in the field, 
be was still exerting himself in the cause of the country. 

Head-Quarters » Morristown, May 30, 1780. 

Dear Sir» 

Had I known that I would have the pleasure of meeting 
yoa at Boston, and holding confidential conversations with you 
on pubUc and private matters, I should have anticipated the 
uneasiness I was put under by the obligation of secresy, or pre- 
viously obtaining the leave of breaking that so strict law in 
jour favour. Now, my dear sir, that Congress have set my 
tongue at Uberty, at least for such men as Mr. Samuel Adams, 
I will, in referring you to a public letter from the committee 
of Congress* indulge my private feelings in imparting to yon 
confidential ideas of mine on our present situation. 
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The iotelligcnce brought by La Fayette gave a new 
impube both to Congress and the State Legislatures*' 
The financial credit and military spirit were revived* 
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As momentary viats did not entirely fulfil the purpose oC 
fi-ecirg America, France thought they would render them 
selves more useful, if a naval ai^ land force were sent for co- 
operating with our troops, and, by a longer stay on the coast 
of the Continent, would give to the states a fair q>portam^ 
of employing all their resources. The expectations are very 
sanguine at Versailles, and ought to be more so when that 
letter shall be received, by which you know Congren engaged 
^ofurnUh on their ^art five and twenty thousand Continental 
:roo/iii (ha! are to take the field by the beginning ofthes/tring. 

On the other hand, my dear sir, all Eon^ have their eyes 
upon us : they know nothing of us but by our own reports, and 
our first exertions, which have heightened their esteem, and 
by the accounts of the enemy, or those of some dissatisfied 
Xicrsons, which were calculated to give them a quite different 
opinion ; so that to fix their own minds, all the nations are now 
looking at us, and the consequence of America in the eyes of 
the world, as well as its liberty and happiness, must depend 
upon the ensuing campaign. 

The succour sent by France I thought to be very imfiortant 
when at Versailles ; now that I am on the spot, I know it was 
necessary ; and if proper measures are taken, I shall more 
heartily than ever enjoy the happiness I had of being some- 
what concerned in the operation. But if things stood as they ' 
now do, I confess that whether as an American soldier, whe- 
ther as a private man that said a great deal, and knows Con<* 
gress have ordered much more to be said on the future exer- 
tions of America— who took a particular delight in praising 
the patriotic spirit of the United States, I would feel most 
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&vcral patriotic individuals contributed largely from' 
lieir private funds to aid the public. The merchants 
lod other citizens of Philadelphia, with a zeal guided 

unhappy and distressed were I to tell the people that are 
coming over, full of ardour and sanguine hopes, that we have 
no army to co-operate with them, no provisions to feed the few- 
soldiers that are left, &c. &c. But I hope, my dear sir, it will 
not be the case ; and more particularly depending upon the 
exertions of yonr state, I know Mr, Samuel Adama* influence 
and popularity will be as heretofore employed in the salvation 
and glory of America. 

If proper measures are taken for provisions, if the states do 
immediately fill up the continental battalions by good drafts, 
which is by far the best way — if all the propositions of the 
committee are speedily complied with, I have no doubt but 
that the present campaign will be a glorious, decisive one, and 
that we may hope for every thing that is good ; if, on the con- 
trary, time t)e lost, consider what unhappy and dishonourable 
consequences would ensue from our inability to a co-opera* 
tion. 

Your state began the noble contest ; it may be gloriously 
ended by your state's exertions, and the example they will 
once more set to the whole continent. The reception I met 
with at Boston binds me to it by the strongest ties of a grateful 
affection. The joy of my heart will be to find myself concern- 
ed in an expedition that may afford peculiar advantages to 
them, and I earnestly hope it will be the case in the course of 
this (if proper measures are taken) glorious campaign. 

I flatter myself you will be yet in Boston, and upon this ex- 
pectation I very much depend for the success of the combined 
expeditions, ^uch a crisis is worth your being totally engaged 
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by that sound discretion which turns eispcnditure to ih^ 
best account, established a bank, for the support oif 
which £316,000, Pennsylvania money, was subscribed^ 

in, as it will be glorious^ important ; and I may say it now, 
because necessary for the support of the great cause m which 
you acted so early and decisive a part. What you mentioDed 
confidentially to me at Boston, I have duly noticed, and shall 
ever remember with the attention of a friend. For fulfilling 
the same purpose, I wish we may be under particular obUga* 
tions to you on this occasion. 

Give me leave, my dear sir, to suggest to you an idea which 
I have lately thought of : all the continental officers laboue 
under the most shameful want of clothing. When I say shame- 
fhli it is not to them who have no money to buy—no cloth to be 
bought. You can conceive what may be theirs and our feel* 
ings, when they will be with the French general and other 
officers ; and from a general idea of mankind and human ho- 
nour, it is easily seen how much we should exert ourselves to 
'put the officers of the army in a more decent situation. 

I beg, my dear sir, you will present my respects to your 
iUmily, and beMeve me most affecUonately, 

Yours, 

liA FAYETTE. 

.^r. Samuel Apams. 

[Mr. Adams was, at the date of the above letter, a member 
•f the American Congress, but absent from Philadelphia on a 
visit to his native place; and he being a man of influence, the 
letter appears to have been addressed to him^ that he might 
fbrward the objects alluded to in the letter.} • 
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^^J to be paid, if required, in specie, the principal object 

^1 of which was to supply the army with provisions and 

^1 nan. By the plan of this bank, its members were to 
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'/ Mr Dear Marquis, 



Boston, June^ 1780, 



Yesterday your very obliging letter of the 30th May was 
bfoo^t to me by Mons. Guinard. 

The succour coming from France will be so seasonable and 
inpoitant, that if America is not wanting to herself, she will 
have it in her power, by the blessing of Heaven, to gratify the 
ntmost of her wishes. His most Christian Majesty ^s expecta- 
tions from us must needs be great, and gratitude to so gene- 
Toas an ally, as well as a due attention to our own safety, in- 
terest and honour, lay us^ under the strongest obligations to be 
in readiness to co-operate with the greatest advantage. I have 
long been fully sensible of your most cordial and zealous at- 
tachment to our great cause ; and to your personal represen- 
tation to his Majesty, in addition to the benevolence of his royal 
keart, I will take the liberty to attribute his design to afford 
us such aid, and for so long a time as may put it in our power 
to employ all our resources against the enemy. 

It fortunately happened that the General Assembly of this 
state was sitting when the letter and inclosures from the com- 
mittee of Congress came to the President of the Council. 
They were immediately laid before the assembly^ and I have 
the pleasure to assure you that the filling our battalions by an 
imraediate draft, furnishing the army with provisions, and 
every other measure for the fulfilling of the just expecutions 
cf your sovereign and of Congress, on this most important oc- 
CttioDt are the objects of their closest attention. I had, (or 
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derive no emolument whatever from the institution; 
their credit was to be employed, and their money ad« 
vanced, if necessary, for the benefit of the contiaent| 

several mootht past, been flattering myself with the prospect 
of this aid. It strongly impressed my mind from one circum- 
stance which took place when you was at Philadelphia the 
last year. But far from certainty, I could only expret^ t$ 
some confidential friends here, a distant hope, though, as I 
conceive, not without some good effect : at least, it seemed to 
enliven our spirits, and animate us for so great a crisis. 

If it were possible for one to be forgetful of our all import- 
ant cause for a moment, my partidilar friendship for you 
would be a prevailing inducement with rae» to make my ut- 
most feeble exertions to prevent your disappointment, after 
the great pains you have taken to serve us. I have endeavour- 
ed, and shall continue those endeavours while I stay here, to 
brighten the dark side of the picture which your imaginati<m 
has painted in one part of your letter before me— God forbid 
that we should be obliged to tell our friends, when they arrive* 
that we have not a sufficient army to co-operate with them, 
nor provisions to feed the few soldiers that are left. I think. 
I may venture to predict that this state will comply with the 
requisition from her, to give the utmost respectability to our 
army on so promising an occasion. I was in the Council 
Chamber when I received your letter', and took the liberty to 
read some parts of it to the members present. I will commu- 
nicate other parts of it to some leading members of the House 
of Representatives as prudence may dictate, particularly what 
you mention of the officers' want of clothing. 

I thank you, my dear sir, for the friendly remembrance you 
had of the hint I gave you when you was here. Be pleased to 
pay my most respectful compliments to the Commander-in- 
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and the relief of the army ; and they only required that 
Congress should pledge the faith of the union to reim- 
burse the costs and charges of this transaction in a rea^ 
sonable time. These stipulations were readily entered 
into, and thus an institution was commenced on the 
patriotism of a few individuals, by which, at a time 
when the public credit was at its lowest ebb, and the 
public exigencies most pressing, it was intended to fur* 
nish the army with three millions of rations, and three 
hundred hogsheads of rom» 

The ladies of Philadelphia also were excited by the 
same cause to give a splendid proof of patriotism, by 
subscribing large donations for the immediate relief of 
the suffering soldiers. This example was extensively 
followed, and La Fayette had the gratification to see 
a spirit worthy of the cause spreading itself through 
the nation. 

In the spring of 1781, La Fayette was detached by 
General Washington with twelve hundred men, drawn 
from the lines of Maryland and New Jersey, for the 
purpose of marching to the head of the Chesapeake ; 
there to embark for that part of Virginia which was 
invaded by the British force, commanded by Arnold, 

CU)ef» hit family, &c. and be assured of the warm affection of 
your obliged friend and very humble servant, 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 
Marquis Oe La Fatettr. 
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under convoy of a French frigate which was to be 
tained from the fleet. 

He embarked his little army at the head of Elk, and 
proceeded with it to Annapolis, where he waited the jj 
arrival of the French frigate. But hearing of the reiK - 
contrc of the two fleets, which occurred on the sixteenth - 
of March off* the capes of Virginia, and of the subse- 
quent return of the French fleet to Newport, he retunh 
ed to the head of Elk. Meantime, two thousand British 
troops under General Philips had been sent from New 
York to Portsmouth in Virginia, which reinforcement 
gave the enemy a decided superiority over any force 
which La Fayette, to whom the defence of the slate 
was entrusted, could possibly bring against them. 

The troops under his command had been chiefly 
taken from the eastern regiments, and had imbibed 
strong prejudices against a southern climate. The ser- 
vice on which they were detached was not eJrpected 
to be of long duration, and they were consequently 
unprepared for a campaign in a department where no 
relief to the most pressing wants could be procured. 

Desertions therefore became so frequent as to threat- 
en the annihilation of the corps. This unpromising 
state of things was completely changed by a happy 
expedient adopted by La Fayette. Appealing to the 
generous and honourable principles of his soldiers, prin- 
ciples on which his own bosom taught him to rely, he 
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poclaimed, in orders, that he was about to enter upon 
tn enterprise of great danger and difficulty, in which 
ke persuaded himself his soldiers would not abandon 
Urn. If, however, any individual of the detachment 
ms unwilling to accompany him, he was invited to ap- 
ply for a permit to return to his regiment. 

This measure had the desired effect. The disgrace 
of ai^lying to be excused from a service full of hazard 
was too great to be encountered, and a total stop was 
immediately put to desertion* 

To keep up the good dispositions of the moment, he 
also, with his characteristic generosity, borrowed from 
the merchants of Baltimore, on his own private credit, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, to purchase shoes, 
linen, spirits, and other articles of immediate necessity 
for the detachment. He also presented to every officer 
under his command an elegant sword, and his soldiers 
were clothed in uniform principally at his expense ; and 
he infused into this corps a spirit of pride and emula- 
tion, viewing it as one formed and modelled according 
to his own wishes, and as deserving his highest confi- 
dence. They were the pride of his heart, and he the 
idol of their regard ; constantly panting for an oppor- 
tnnity of accomplishing some signal achievement wor- 
thy of his and their character. This corps was pro- 
Boonced equal to any that could be produced in any 
country. 
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On the twenty-ninth of April he arrived very oppor*] 
tunely at Richmond, by a forced march, having beci! 
joined by two thousand militia and a party of dragooBf^' 
and by the expedition of his movement, succeeded ia 
saving a large amount of military stores from being de* 
stroyed by the enemy, who were ravaging the coon* 
try in every direction, under the orders of Generd 
Philips and the traitor ArnoM. Various and complh 
cated movements were made by the British forces, with 
a view to perpetrate as much mischief as possible, by 
the destruction of tobacco and other property, without 
exposing themselves to be cut off by the Americans; 
and the same activity was practised by La Fayette for 
the purpose of protecting the public stores, preserving 
bis army, watching for a favourable moment of attack, 
and securing his junction with General Wayne, who 
brought a force of c^ht hundred men to his aid. 

No general engj^ement was fought, but after Lord 
Cornwallis had come up from Carolina with a rein- 
forcement, and had taken the command, the armies 
approached so near to each other that an engagement 
seemed inevitable, and Lord Cornwallis exultingly ex- 
claimed, " the boy cannot escape me/' But La Fayette 
whose force was much inferior, discovered and opened 
in the night, a road, which led him by a short cut to a 
strong position, where he met a reinforcement of moun- 
tain militia, and Cornwallis was afraid to attack him. 
Cornwallis now retired to the lower part of the coun- 
try, destroying and pillaging public and private pro- 
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perty as he moved. He was closely followed by La 
Jftyette, and near Williamsburg the advance of the 
Americans, under Colonel Butler, engaged and defeat- 
cd the British rear guard ; and at Jamestown the im- 
' petoous courage of Wayne led him, with his command, 
info an engagement with the whole British line, in which 
lie was outflanked on both right and left, and was with 
difficulty rescued by La Fayette and his whole force. 

All active operations were after this, for a time, sus- 
pended, and this harassed army were permitted to 
repose themselves. 

Although no brilliant victory was gained by La 
Fayette during the arduous campaign in Virginia, his 
conduct had enhanced his military reputation and raised 
him in general esteem ; that with so decided an inferiori- 
ty of effective force, and especially of cavalry, he had 
been able to keep the field in an open country, and to 
preserve a great proportion of the military stores, as 
well as his army, was believed to furnish unequivocal 
evidence of the prudence and vigour of his conduct. 

Greneral Henry Lee, in his memoirs of the war in the 
southern states, thus eulogises his character : 

*^ la this period of gloom, of disorder, and of peril, 

. La Fayette was collected and undismayed. With z^al, 

with courage, and with sagacity, he discharged hi|pir- 

dnoiu duties ; and throughout his difficult retreat wb9 
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never brought even to array, but once, in order for bal* 
tie. Invigorating our councils hj his precepts, dispd^ 
ing our despondency by his example, and encouragii^ 
bis troops to submit to their many privations, by the 
cheerfulness with which he participated in their wan(% 
he imparted the energy of his own mind to the countryi 
and infused his high toned spirit into the army.** 

Great encomiums were also passed on his humanity 
and goodness in visiting and administering to the relief 
of the wounded soldiers. 

The war was now drawing towards its termination, 
and the investment of Yorktown, in the autumn of 1 781, 
was the last act of active hostilities. In the operations 
4nat preceded the surrender of Cornwaliis, La Fayette 
bore a conspicuous part; two redoubts were to be 
stormed, and the commander-in-chief appointed an 
American corps, under La Fayette's orders, to proceed 
against one, while the baron de Yiominil, with a French 
detachment, attacked the other. The service was per* 
formed by each party with the utmost gallantry. 

« 
A spirit of emulation filled the troops and officers 
composing the two detachments. La Fayette had un- 
der his orders, Colonel Hamilton and Colonel Laurens; 
but as commander of the detachment, the glory of its 
success belonged to him. It is said that he gave to his 
own aid-de-carop, Colonel Gimat, the command of the 
advance, to the exclusion of Colonel Hamilton, who was, 
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ij seniority of rank, although only twenty-four years 
fiid, entitled to it. Hamilton remonstrated to the com- 
aander-in-chief, and through his controlling influence 
was restored. The redoubt was carried by an im- 
petuous assault, and La Fayette sent word to de Yio- 
Bioilof his success ; the French detachment were only 
preparing for the attack, they heard the intelligence 
with astonishment, and immediately rushed forwards 
to perform their part of the perilous duty. 

After conducting a negociation with the French Ad- 
miral respecting the transporting of troops to the south, 
La Fayette prepared to return to his native land. Pre- 
vious to his departure from Yorktown, he issued his 
last orders to his favourite corps of infantry, in which 
are contained the following expressionsc 

^ In the moment the Major-General leaves this place, 
he wishes once more to express his gratitude to the 
brave corps of light infantry, who, for nine months 
past, have been the companions of his fortunes. He 
will never forget that with them alone of regular troops, 
lie had the good fortune to manoeuvre before an army 
which, after all its reductions, is still six times superior 
10 the regular force he had at that time.'^ 

His intention of leaving America being known. Con* 
g^Cis passed a resolution on the twenty-third of No* 
wcmber, 1781, ^that Major-General, the Marquis de 
Ijl Fayette, be infonned, that on a review of his condoct 
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throughout the past campaign, and particularly durogj 
the period in which he had the chief command inTtfi 
ginia, the many new proofs which present them8ei?9:| 
of his zealous attachment to the cause he has espoused}' 
and of his judgment, vigilance, gallantry, and addre» 
in its defence, have greatly added to the high ojnnioB 
entertained by Congress of his merit and military Vt 
Icnts.'' 

The following testimony to his extreme popularity, 
and the high estimation in which he was held by bis 
fellow-officers, is borne by Major Thatcher, who was 
himself a partaker in the toils and dangers and feelings 
of the period. ^ During his military career in America, 
the Marquis displayed that patriotism, integrity, hih 
inanity, and every other virtue wLich characterize 
zeal, greatness of soul. His manners being easy, affa- 
ble, and engaging, he was particularly endeared to the 
officers and soldiers under his command ; they admired, 
loved, and revered him as their guide and support when 
in peril, and their warmest friend when in perplexity 
and trouble. The most affectionate attachment sub- 
sisted between him and the illustrious chief under whose 
lanners it was his delight to serve, and whose language 
was, ^ this nobleman^ unites to all the military fire of 
youth an uncommon maturity of judgment.^' 

** His very soul burned with the spirit of enterprise,, 
and he manifested a disinterestedness and devotion to 
fhe cause of freedom, ever to be admired and applaud^. 
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fid by a grateful people. He ever discoverled, both in 
design and execution, those traits of genius, and that 
iDtnitive knowledge of tactics, which designate the great 
and the successful warrior.^ 



The credit with his sovereign which he was supposed 
to possess, and the u^e which, from his avowed attach- 
nent to the United States, it was supposed he would 
DUike of that credit, were motives with Congress for 
adding to those resolutions which expressed their sense 
of his meritorious services, others requesting their min- 
isters in Europe to confer with him on the situation of 
American affairs, and to employ his assistance in ac- 
celerating such supplies as might be afforded by his 
most Christian Majesty. 

Thus loaded with thanks and benedictions, he left 
the United States, and after accompanying the French 
fleet to the West Indies, returned to the bosom of his 
amiable family. 

A slight anecdote may be here mentioned which is 
characteristic of the sort of veneration which that fa- 
mily were taught to feel for the character of Washing- 
tOA. A young American officer being in France in the 
year 1781, and about to return, called on Madame de 
La Fayette to take leave and ask for her commands. 
After charging him with messages from herself, she 
wiled to her son, a child of three years old, and asked 
hi^it ^George, what shall this gentleman say for yau 

c2 
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when he gets to America ?^ ^ Faitts mon amour a man 
papa Fayettt, et a man papa Waskmgtanj^^ was the child's 
immediate reply. 

In France, when a fashion is set by the court, it is 
soon carried to an extreme. On this occasion there 
was no bounds to the homage paid to La Fayette. The 
king overcame his natural reserve and coldness of man- 
ner so far as to utter a compliment ; the Queen present- 
ed her portrait to him, and declared herself enamoured 
^f the fame of Washington, to whose praises, from La 
Fayette's mouth, she graciously listened ; Voltaire, in 
a public company, kneeled before Madame La Fayette, 
and congratulated her upon her husband's brilliant suc- 
cess ; and the young noblemen hastened in great num- 
bers from every province of the kingdom to solicit 
appointments in the army that was expected to be sent 
to America. 

La Fayette was teazed with innumerable applications 
from young men of the most distinguished families, de- 
sirous of being aids^Urcamp; and so general was the 
desire to gather laurels under the command of Wash- 
ington, that if it had^been necessary to send another 
army to America, the ranks might have been filled with 
volunteers. 

Some lines recited in the performance of the favoUi^ 
ite play of ^Gaston et Bayard' were understood by the 
audience as applicable jo La Fayette 2 they were ^tt- 
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cored and applauded with an enthusiasm bordering on 
delirium. The following is a translation. 

" Why talk of youth, 
When all the ripe experience of the old 
Dwells with him f In his schemes profound and cool» 
He acts with wise precaution, and reserves 
For times of action his impetuous fire. 
To guard the camp, to scale the leaguered wall. 
Or dare the hottest of the fight, are toils 
That suit the impetuous bearing of his youth ; 
Yet, like the gray-haired veteran, he can shun 
The field of peril. Still before my eyes 
I place his bright example, for I love 
Ks lofty courage, and his prudent thought, 
Gifted like him, a warrior has no age.^ 



99 



He broke from this adulation of the Parisians to 
make a visit to his native and paternal seat, the Cha<* 
teau de Chavagnac* On his way he was impeded 
by the demonstrations of respect that were paid to 
him, and at Orleans, in particular, he was obliged to 
stay through a week of feasting and applause. 

In the autumn of 1782, the celebrated military dii^ 
play at Pottsdam attracted the attention of all Europe. 
The King of Prussia, so long possessed of the character 
of a great Captain, certainly one of the most highly 
men that have ever sat upon a throne, and the 



'^ Near Brioude» in what is now called the department de 
h Haute Lcire^. 
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very best drill officer that ever commanded an armyV ^ 
was preparing for a grand review of his fifty thouaaod 
soldiers. The display was meant to gratify his vanity, 
and excite the envy of all the monarchs of Europe* 

The whole plan of military instruction and discipline, 
adopted by Frederic, was singular and characteristic; 
for example, the present King of Prussia, then a prince, 
actually was made to serve a tour as a private soldier, 
and go through all the hardships and degradation of 
that humble rank, while his father was an absolute and 
powerful king. 

The review attracted a crowd of military connois- 
seurs, and among them La Fayette presented himself. 
The King, as soon as he heard of his arrival, sent over 
an aid with an invitation to the Palace of Sans Soucij and 
held long and frequent conversations with him. Pre- 
deric was particularly curious on the subject of the 
character of Washington, and it is probably owing to 
the favourable impression made upon his mind, by La 
Fayette's description of the American hero, that he 
subsequently sent a token of remembrance to Washing- 
ton, inscribed " from the oldist general in Europe to the 
greatest general in the world.'' 

He also presented La Fayette his miniature set with 
diamonds. 

It is difficult to account for this conduct on the part 
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ot the King of Prussia, considering the intolerant na- 
ture of his principles, and the absolute contempt in 
w&ich he was accustomed to hold the rights of the peo- 
ple; bat it has been the singular lot of La Fayette to 
win the esteem of persons the most opposite in situation, 
interest, and conduct, and his fate, too, to meet with 
persecution at the same time from a clespotic emperor, 
and from the professed asserters of republicanism. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States was still delayed, although hostilities had 
long ceased. The British ministry were slow in coming 
to the final resolution in favour of acknowledging the 
independence of the States. Uneasiness began to be 
felt, and another campaign was talkied of. 

A French fleet and army were put in readiness to pro- 
ceed to America, and La Fayette made all his arrange- 
ments for accompanying them ; but news arriving of 
the conclusion of a treaty, the atmament was laid aside, 
and he deferred his visit. 

In the year 1784, however, he crossed the Atlantic 
in the ship ^ Courier,' and arrived at New York in the 
month of August. His reception was such as comport- 
ed with the character of the people and his own. Mili- 
tary dinners, addresses, and every demonstration of 
attachment met him at every step. 

m 

The ^ Pmnsylvania Packet emd General Adtertiser^ 
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of August lOth, thus notices his coming into IHiUadel^ 
phia. ^ Yesterday afternoon the Marquis de La Fayette 
arrived here from New- York. He was met at some 
distance from town by the city troop of horse, a num- 
ber of officers of the militia, and other inhabitants, who 
had the pleasure of attending him some miles, and es* 
corting him into the city. At the coffee house a crowd 
of people waited for the pleasure of seeing him, and to 
pay a small tribute to his merits ; this compliment was 
returned by the patriotic nobleman, who seemed highly 
pleased at once more receiving those affectionate marks 
of regard from those whose cause he had long since 
advocated, and by his exertions contributed not a little 
to the establishment of their liberties.'' 

The next day a committee of officers of the (former) 
Pennsylvania line waited on him with the following 
address : 

•' We, the officers of the late Pennsylvania line, deeply 
impressed with a grateful remembrance of your zeal 
and activity in the cause of our country, beg leave to 
welcome your return to this city. 

" We very sensibly feel all the warmth of affection 
arising from the intercourse of the field, and while we 
look back on the scenes of distress freedom had to en- 
counter, we can never forget, that, when destitute of 
foreign friends you generously stepped forth the ad- 
vocate of our rights — the noble example you gave, by 
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wlj bleeding in our infant cause, impresses us with 

nn exalted idea of your patriotism* A recollection of 

tbe fortitude and patience with which you have since 

encountered every difficulty consequent to the situation 

m which you had to act, and particularly during that 

iopcn'tant crisis wherein you were called to the chief 

command in Virginia, endears you to us as a soldier ; 

•ad while we mingle with the class of citizens, we can 

never forget the influence your conduct had in leading 

« to the liberty and independence we now enjoy. 

•* We have the honour to be, 
" With the most perfect esteem, 
" Your very obedient servants, 
^' In behalf of the line, 

"Aethxtr St. Clair, 
**Anthony Wayne, 
" WiLUAM Irvine. 

^Major-General the Marquis de La Fayette. 

"^nUaddiMay August 10, 1784." 

To which he returned the following answer. 

'^Gmtkmmj 

^ In the wished-for meetbg with my dear brother offi- 
cers, in your so kind reception and most obliging ad- 
4mi, I am aore ha^^ily, more deeply affected than 
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words can express : but my heart has long been opeft 
to yoU| gentlemen, and from the value it has, by yooT 
esteem and friendship, you may conceive what, on thii 
occasion, must be the feelings of my affection and gra^ 
titude« That I early enlisted with you in the cause of 
liberty, shall be the pride and satisfaction of my life; 
but while on the glorious conclusion, I rejoice with 
those to whom I had the honour of being a companioQ 
in gloomy times, let me once more thank you for the 
peculiar obligations, which, either as a late command- 
ing officer in Virginia, or as a brother soldier and af 
fectionate friend, ever bind me to the officers of the 
Pennsylvania line. 

*^ I have the honour to be, 
" Gentlemen, 
^ With the warmest sentiments of 
" Esteem and respect, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"La Fayktteu'* 

On the 14th of the same month, the general assem* 
bly of Pennsylvania also presented an address, in these 
words — 

^ To the Right Honourable the Marquis de La Fayette. 

"Sir, 
" The representatives of the freemen of the common 
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''^cahh of Pennsylvania in general assembly met, pre- 
aent you with their warmest congratulations on your 
ttfe arrival in Philadelphia, and, in the name of the 
slate, bid you a most hearty welcome. 



"Relieved as we are at present from the calamities of 
war, and established in that freedom and independence 
tor which America was compelled to contend, we look 
back with complacence on those distinguished charac- 
ters whose zeal in our cause drew them from their na- 
tive country and connexions, to partake with us in the 
toils and hazards of the arduous conflict. Among these, 
sir, permit us to rank you as chief. Your animated 
and early example, enlivened others, and gave fresh 
spirits even to our own countrymen ; nor were your 
exertions in the glorious contest remitted until final 
success had crowned our arms. 

" Accept, then, sir, our grateful thanks for your un- 
wearied attention to the interests of this country, both 
in the cabinet and in the field. May your stay in 
America be as agreeable to you as it is pleasing to a 
people who can never be unmindful of the many im* 
portant services of the Marquis de La Fayette." 

ANSWER. 

^ Gentlemen^ 

^ With every sentiment of a respectful gratitude, I find 
myself,equally honoured and happy in the approba- 
tion of the freemen of Pennsylvania. 

D 
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^ The reception I have met, the warm sense I have d*- 
past and prcsient obligations, ail conspire to my satif^ 
faction in this state; where peace, plenty, and abov^ 
all, liberty, that first of blessings, are, I hope, forever 
ebtablished. 

^* While you arc pleased to observe, that I early joined 
with the sons of freedom, you touch that point, which, 
I confess, is the most flattering to me — it gave me the 
opportunity, under a powerful invasion, and numberless 
dillicuhit's, to admire your patriotism — it now, permit 
me to say, gives me a right to congratulate you upon 
the just sense you have expressed of the federal union — 
a union which, as it supports the national consequence, 
and of course the commercial wealth of America, as it 
chrrishcs that sacred friendship between the states, 
which is so necessary, will show to the greatest advan- 
tage the blessings of a free government. 

" In every part of the world, during the whole course 
of my life, I shall be happy to receive the commands 
of this commonwealth, and 1 beg leave to assure you, 
that my zealous wishes for its welfare, can only be 
c(iualled by my gratitude and respect. 

^^ With the highest regard, 
^^ I have the honour to be, 
" Gentlemen, 
'" Your obedient bumble servant, 

^ La Fayktk." 
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**-'■= I Id the preceding spring, the assembly had created a 
^- ^ new coil] jr, west of the mountains, and had given to it 
^^ lie name of Fayette. The letter of Mr. Dickinson, 
President of the state, announcing this circumstance, 
had reached France just as the Marquis was about to 
set sail for America ; he now took the opportunity of 
making his reply. The letter and answer were as fol- 
lows: 

■ 

" Philadelphia, March 6, 1784. 
"Sib, 

" The general assembly has lately erected a consider- 
able part of this state into a county, by the name of 
Fajfette^ and the government of it has been organized 
UDder that title. 

" The proceedings afford me a very great satisfac- 
tion, as they testify the high respect of my countrymen 
for your person; and that satisfaction will be still more 
lively, if this evidence of the public sentiment gives 
the pleasure which 1 wish it to do. 

^ It might perhaps be allowable on this occasion, to 
assign the reasons for your receiving this extraordinary 
proof of the regard of Pennsylvania : but, general ex- 
pressions would be inadequate to her feelings — and the 
idea entertained of your character suppresses particu- 
larity. 

^ Pennit me only to say, that the impartial world 
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\f ill determine the merit of your actions, and the 
priety of our acknowledgments. 

^ You, sir, have fought successfully for our lib 
We have rejoiced to provide, that in our enjoymc 
the blessing, your name shall be inscribed upoi 
pleas of justice, and in a perpetual alliance be v 
with the formation, as well as the administrati< 
our /aW. 

^* I have the honor to be, 
" With a sincere esteem, 
" Sir, 
^^ Your most obedient 

^^ And most humble servant, 

^' John Dickins 
'• The Marquis de La Fayette, Paris.^ 

ANSWER. 

'' Philaddphiaj August 1 2, 1 *; 

^' Sib, 

" On the point of leaving France, I received 
excellency's letter of the 6th of March, and wai 
py to think I should soon present to the honoi 
assembly of this state my personal acknowledgm 

" From such a respectable body as the free an 
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s representatives of this commonwealth, any mark 
otice cannot fail to be extremely pleasing; but the 
wtr they have done me, in calling a considerable 
of the state after my name, is so flattering a dis- 
ioD, that I want language to express my .feelings. 

lOlce I had the honor to know this commonwealth, 
ivil as well as political liberties have been dear to 
eart, and I am equally proud and happy to think 
my name is united to that administration, ^and 
laws, whose spirit is so favourable to the rights 
mkind. 

beseech your excellency to present the honourable 
ibly with the tribute of my grateful respect and 
ion ; and 1 beg leave, at the same time, to offer 
ny particular thanks, for the polite manner in 
I you announce that distinguished favour, which, 
ir kindness, the assembly have been pleased to 
r. 

^ With the highest regard and esteem,- 
*' 1 have the honour to be, 
" Sir, 

•' Your excellency's most 
" Obedient humble servant, 

"La Faybtte. 

excellency John Dickinson, Jlsq.'^ 

d2 
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The Legislature of Maryland resolved that he aH^ 
his male descendants should be citizens of the StitA 
and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and iininunitie6,ltC< 
of natural born citizens. 

He made a visit of a few days at Mount Vernon, and 
then returned, passing northwardly, as far as Boston, 
where he embarked in a French frigate, and went in 
her to the Chesapeake, making another and the last 
visit to Washington, who accompanied him to Annapo- 
lis, where they parted to meet, on this side of the 
grave, no more. 

He proceeded to New York, and departed from that 
port in the month of December, under a military salute 
from the batteries. 

When he was about to take leave, Congress appointed 
a committee, consisting of one member from each State, 
to receive him, and in the name of Congress to take leave , 
of him in such a manner as might strongly manifest 
their esteem and regard for him. And they were in- 
structed ^^ to assure him that Congress continue to enter- 
lain the same high sense of his abilities and zeal to 
promote tl>e welfare of America, both here and in Eu- 
rope, which they have frequently expressed and mani- 
fested on former occasions. That the United States 
regard him with particular affection, and will not cease 
U> feel an interest in whatever may concern his honour 
and prosperity, and that their best and kindest wish^» 
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ijU always attend him. " Congress resolved also that 
lieUerbe written to his Most Christian Majesty, ex- 
JXttsive of the high sense which the United States, in 
Congress assembled, entertain of the zeal, talents, and 
meritorious services of the Marquis de la Fayette, and 
lecommending him to the favour and patronage of his 
oajesty. The Marquis made a very respectful and 
i/Tectionate reply, in which he expressed the lively 
feelings of a heart devoted to the welfare of our rising 
empire, and gratefully acknowledged that at a time, 
when an inexperienced youth, he was favoured with 
his respected friend's paternal adoption. He thus con- 
cludes his address. ^^ May this immense temple of 
freedom ever stand as a lesson to oppressors, an exam- 
ple to the oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of man- 
kind ; and may these happy United States attain that 
complete splendour and prosperity which will illustrate 
the blessings of their government, and for ages to come 
rejoice the departed souls of its founders. Never can 
Congress oblige tne so much as when they put it in my 
power, in every part of the world, to the latest day of 
my life, to gratify the attachment which will ever rank 
me among the most zealous and respectful servants of 
the United States.'^ 

Soon after his return, he was pursued by the affec>- 
tionate reiiiembrance of the state of Virginia, who paid 
a tribute of honour to him in a resolution to place his 
bust in the Capitol at Richmond. Mr. Jefferson was 
then tbe American Enyoy at Paris, and at the request 
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of (he Virginia Legislature, requested themunii 
of Paris and the Prevot du Marchands^ to acc^^^ 
gift of a similar bust, and allow it to be placed 
situation, as he expressed it, ^^ where it may continually 
awaken the admiration and witness the respect of the 
allies of France."* The King to whom the applicatioa 

* It it a circumstance in the life of La Fayette by no means 
unworthy of notice, that two of the greatest men of the age» 
and whose names are likely to go down to as remote posterity 
as any of their cotemporaries, were at diflferent times mere 
instruments in conveying to him the most expressive compli- 
ments from independent states. Mr. Jefferson, namely, \tk 
the instance of the bust, presented by Virginia to the city of 
Paris, and Franklin, in that of the sword, voted to him by 
Congress in 1779, which was prepared by their order in 
France, and transmitted to him with the following character- 
istic letter of the venerable patriot then more than seventy 
> ears of age. 
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PoMsy, 24th AugU9t^ 1779. 
Sir, 

** The Congress sensible of your merits towards the United 
States, but unable adequately to reward it, determined to pre- 
sent you with a sword, as a small mark of their grateful ac- 
knowledgment. They directed it to be ornamented with 
suitable devices. Some of the principal aeUons of the war in^ 
which you distinguished yourself by your bravery and conduct, 
arc therefore represented upon it. These, with a few em- 
blematical figui*es, all admirably well executed, make its 
principal value. By the help of the exquisite artists France 
affords, I find it easy to express every thing but the sense we 
have of your worth, and our obligations to you. For this, 
figures and even words are found insufficient. 
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W8 referred, approved of its being erected in the city, 
ttd accordingly it was placed in the City Hall, with 
appropriate formality, a speech from the Attorney- 
General, and other ceremonies, in presence of a large 
concourse of people. 

La Fayette's attention was now devoted to the cause 
of philanthropy; the emancipation of the blacks of the 
West Indies he had much at heart, and exerted his in- 
Haeoce, as did other enlightened men, in an endea- 
vour to put a stop to the slave trade. The unfortunate 
Batavian patriots too, were objects of his kindness and 
friendship. 

We find him also occupying himself in endeavouring 
to render the commercial intercourse of this country 
with France, more advantageous, and entering into all 
the details of the duties on whale oil. The lapse of time 
caused no diminution in his kind and generous feelings 
towards this country ; and when, in the year 1787, Bos- 
ton was visited by a most disastrous fire, which destroy- 
ed the greater part of the south end of that town, soon 
as the melancholy news reached Paris, the benevolent 
La Fayette desired a friend and correspondent, to 

** I therefore only add, that, with the most perfect esteeih 
and retpecti I have the honour to be, 

** Ypur obedient servant, 

"B. FRANKLIN. •* 
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draw upon him for three hundred pounds sterlifl 
to distribute that sum among the indigent suf 
This noble charity was of the greatest bcnefi 
served to give bread and shelter to many redua 
houseless families, and coming in aid of other don 
was one of the principal means of restoring U 
their lost comforts. Boston did not then, as at tl 
sent day, abound in men of wealth. The aim! 
inhabitants were limited by their narrow meani 
that town which now contains so many secui 
magnificent edifices, was then built of so much c< 
tible materials that almost every accidental fire 
in a destructive conflagration. 

Hitherto no cloud had intervened to dark< 
brilliant sunshine of La Fayette's life. He hac 
course of uninterrupted success and happines 
most generous attachment to virtuous men and el 
principles, and the most enthusiastic devotedness 
cause of freedom and humanity, had been rev 
by the friendship of the greatest men in the woi 
applause of all the virtuous, the gratitude of a 
thralled nation, and the complete triumph of the 
dom for which he had staked his life, and sh 
blood. 

The wreath of victory that adorned his still-yc 
brows, was enviable alike by the most zealous { 
thropist and the most ambitious soldier. At the 
thirty, he seemed to have nothing left for after 1 
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epose under his laurels, and enjoy the delightful 
satisfaction which springs from good deeds crowned 
their appropriate reward. But the storm of the 
ich revolution impended, and the approaching 
der began already to be heard of that tempest in 
h 80 terrible a wreck was suffered of well devised 
ones and benevolent intentions, of the hopes of as- 
g ambition, and the designs of human wisdom. 

iroDgh the distractions of this tremendous period 
'ayette had much to do and much to suffer. The 
)t tranquillity and happiness was, under such cir- 
tances, unavoidable ; but his character, like the 
ron's nest upon the waves, tossed, but not endan- 
I, remained as pure and exalted throughout the 
D of trouble and adversity as it had appeared in 
jccesses of his previous course. 

le years 1787 and 1788 were signalized by the 
iblage of the Notables^ comprising princes of the 
I, peers, field marshals, nobles, counsellors of state, 
ps and archbishops, heads of the law, deputies, 
aagistrates. 

this body La Fayette proposed the suppression of 
de cachetj an engine of tyranny that belonged 
to a government of the most unmitigated despo- 
and of the State prisons ; he also endeavoured to 
1 a decree favourable to the French protestants, 
oted for calling a National Assembly. 
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The evil star of the Bourbons was then in the as- 
cendant, and these beneficent measures, which would 
have reconciled the people to the King, were rejected, 
except the culling a Jiational jlssembljfy who came to- 
gether, therefore, not propitiated by anj sacrifice of 
the means and instruments of tyranny, with full powers 
and excited feelings. 

Of this body La Fayette was chosen Vice PresideDt, 
in the year 1789, when the venerable archbishop of 
Vicnc was the President; and, soon after, when thirty 
thousand citizens of Paris enrolled themselves as the 
^ National Guard,^ he was chosen their Commander-in- 
Chief. 

This appointment, however complimentary to his 
character, by no means implied an unlimited control 
of the actions, or a power to direct the physical force 
of thirty thousand men. Had such a power been vested 
in the hands of La Fayette, much bloodshed and cruelty 
would have been prevented, Louis and his Queen would 
have saved their lives, " from fate's dark book a leaf 
been torn," and those scenes of subsequent occurrence, 
which the universal sentiment of Christendom has de- 
signated as ' atrocities^ would not have disgraced the 
annals of France. 

When Foulon^ one of the King's ministers, extremely 
obnoxious to the people, had been dismissed, he. fell 
into the hands of the populace, who claimed to inflict 
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a punishment upon him for his offences. Bailly^ the 
Major of Paris, then in the zenith of his popularity, 
anisted La Fayette in the endeavour to prevent the 
eotrage. Bailly remonstrated against the injustice of 
putting a citizen to death without a trial ; Fayette took 
more popular ground, by urging the detention of the 
criminal, in the hope of obtaining from him a discovery 
of his accomplices. But their efforts were vain ; the 
populace, composed in part of the very individuals who 
were members of the volunteer militia entitled National 
Guards, of which Fayette was the General-in-Chief, 
dragged the unhappy Foulon to the lamp iron, and 
executed him with the utmost cruelty. 

On the memorable sixth of October following, how- 
ever, the exertions of La Fayette were successful in 
saving the lives of the royal family aind their body- 
guard, at Versailles. 

Irritated by the King's tardy approval of the Con- 
stitution, and excited to fury by the famine then pre- 
vailing at Paris, multitudes of persons, women as well 
as men, crowded to Versailles, and surrounded the 
King^s residence. The details of the shameful and 
sanguinary outrages that occurred, would occupy too 
much of our space; the King and Queen never could 
be persuaded to rely implicitly on La Fayette. A sinis- 
ter influence caused them to be distrustful of their only 
efficient friend and protector in the hour of need. The 
Annual Register, and all authentic accounts of the pro- 

s 
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ceeilings of that day, attribute, unreservedlj, the pre* 
servation of their lives to his efibrts. He pledged hk 
word to them that they should be safe, acid throwing 
himself on the pride and honourable feelings of the 
National Guards, told them what he had done, and re- 
minded them of the dishonour that would ensue to the 
whole corps if the word of their commander should be 
forfeited. The appeal to their military pride and 
sense of honour prevailed, when arguments addressed 
10 their humanity or their justice would probably have 
been as fruitless as on the occasion of the massacre of 
Foulon* A friendly union was effected between the 
National Guards and the King^s body-guards ; they ex- 
changed hats, intermingled in the march, and the King, 
with his family, moved to Paris as if in a triumphant 
procession. 

We regret to say that the only historian that has 
ventured to censure La Fayette^s conduct on this occa* 
sion is an American citizen ; and the charges are, that 
he might, by greater promptitude of movement, have 
prevented the loss of the lives of those soldiers who 
were massacred, and have saved the palace from the 
disgraceful intrusion of a mob, and its inmates from a 
great deal of alarm and distress. 

That such should be the opinion of the immediate 
retainers of the court, is very natural. They would 
rather (hat twenty thousand musquets of the National 
Guard should have been levelled at the populace, and 
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u many lives destroyed, than that her majesty, the 
Qneen, and their highnesses, the fcmmts-de'chamhrt^ 
should have lost a i^w hours rest ; but vse must consider 
the extreme uncertainty of La Fayette's power over his 
undisciplined militia, and the necessity of his preserve- 
iog the influence which he possessed, by exerting it 
qiaringly and only for great objects. 

The removal of the King to Paris, which was sanc- 
tioned by La Fayette, was attended with the happiest 
effects. 

" It satisfied completely the suspicious and unquiet 
minds of the Parisians; it brought their sovereign 
more immediately in connexion with them, and strength- 
ened the bonds of union ; nay, chimerical as it may 
appear, the superstitious fancy of the populace, that 
the presence of the King would terminate the famine, 
was in some degree realized. The abundance and 
profusion which always accompany a court, procured 
some relief to the indigent, and the consciousness of the 
supply that would be necessary served to replenish the 
unpoverisbed markets.^ 

Tranquillity was, however, not altogether restored 
▼ague and idle reports were spread, alarming the citi- 
leils with anticipations of disturbance. Many of these 
nunours were directed against the most distinguished 
Aiends of liberty, and among others, the Duke dK)r- 
ttatt was calumniated as harbouring criminal designs 
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upon the crown. La Fayette, "' who was always fo^ 
ward in every thing that might contribute to the union '] 
of order and good government with the blessings of *\ 
liberty,^ prevailed on the duke to withdraw from the 
public view for a time. 

Thus did he continue to hold a magnanimous neu- 
trality between the different parties when they went 
beyond the bounds of reason and moderation. In the 
year 1791, he gave his vote for the trial by jury, and 
the emancipation of the people of colour. And far 
from losing reputation by hj^ conduct at Versailles, 
when the palace was altacked, on the sixth of October 
preceding, we find him elected General-in-Chief of the 
whole National Guard of France, and the estimation in 
which he continued to be held may be seen in the fol- 
lowing authentic letter from an American gentleman at 
Paris, written on the twenty-fifth of February, 1790. 

^^ Since I came hither, I had frequent opportunities 
(o sec and converse with that truly great young man, 
the Marquis de La Fayette. I did not think he could 
be so popular as I find he is. He is almost idolized by 
his countrymen. Nor is this admiration of him confined 
to persons of mean condition. Dining the other day, 

in a large party, with the Count de C , the Count 

began on a warm eulogium on the courage, skill, and 
virtue, with which, he said, from the commencement of 
the revolution, the Marquis had uniformly conducted, 
as well on common occasions as in situations the most 



ttyin^atiid criiJcaJ. I »*^*- u^ Cool: r itf £r«rv i>i«v 
•Id the Marq^ z-t L2 Fir*C2c wm wiJL ii:i: l^eljr 
enthusiasm so car^rd Ijp ite Freifii- !»• rs^i-iei. • -Piirc 
ire to caknSate his ttsts br L:s -v:c-ka. ir. zl^l: :•? -Br 
letted that he has Srec rs^czrks : ic- .i : =i - i.f £ i.:r 
three and thktr.* A rare txizrzye c:' lisj-rrtfr. :t_ 
which the bloocun^ viT-2c::T of ro^i:: i^ 
to the ripe wisdom of txptrkziceJ^ 



In the same rear ie ccleLrsi^^ ^--cree of lie 2^3 
tioDal Assembly was p^saei. i'u>~.i^':.ir^ :1l^€& 
Fajette voted for and v^ppar^ed 'Jht decree. 1: vas 
opposed by a Monsieur Fosk^uIu as :er.il:.z u> Jesiroy 
one of the most powerful motives 10 eiL i^la'^ru ** \V hai^^ 
he said, " would you do wiih t^e maa who>€: brevet re- 
cited that he was created a Goes: because be saved 
the State P La Fayette instacJy rcplk-J,-! would 
omit the words that he ttos creattd a Cju/«X. and ii.sert 
only that he saved the State.^ 

He was followed by M. de St. Fargeaii. who said 
there was no hardship in the mea>ure: he w;i5 possess- 
ed of several counties and marquisaics, the titles of u hich 
he never used, nor did he perceive their utility. The 
Vicompte de Noaillcs concurred in ih* ir inuiiiiiy, and 
laid they conferred no distinction o\\ those who had 
no personal merit to call forth respect. " We do not 
apeak," said he, "of Duke Fox, Count Washington, or 
die Marquis Franklin, but of Benjamin Franklin, 
Creoi]ge Washington, and Charles Fox, &.c.^ 

b3 
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The decree that was passed on this occasion excited 
more reprol>ation and alarm among the monarchists of 
Elurope than any thing that had yet been done. The 
Kings and Princes of the continents beheld, unmoved, 
the insults and indignities which had been offered, to 
I^uis XVI, but as soon as empty titles were touched ' 
the outcry became general. 

The number of titled persons in France, at this time, 
was estimated at three hundred thousand ; so cheap and 
common had the designation of nobility become* 

In tracing (he course of La Fayette through the ft- 
volution, we fmd him in July of the s^me year [1791,] 
appointed Major-General of the Federation, on the oo 
casion of the solemn celebration of the Confederation 
and adoption of the new Constitution ; and, subsequent- 
ly, exerting his influence with the populace, to disperse 
a mob which had collected about the house of M* 
Castries, who had dangerously wounded a popula^fa- 
vourite, Charles Lameth, in a duel. 

The King was now in high favour with the people, 
and every thing seemed to promise tranquillity and 
good government, but it was the misfortune of Louis to 
counteract, repeatedly, the salutary effects of all the 
efforts which moderate men could make, and again 
exasperate his enemies while he alienated his friends. 

In the spring of 1791 the royal family gave out that 
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they were going to St. Cloud to pass the Easter holi- 
days J they were suspected of a design to leave France, 
and the populace tumultuously prevented them from 
leaving the Capital. This incident put to the test the 
real nature of the power which La Fayette held over 
the National Guard. He used every endeavour to pre- 
vail on the people to allow the King to pass, and the 
mayor, M. Bailly, seconded him. His efforts were 
unavailing : he ordered the National Guards to protect 
the King ; the Guards refused to act. The royal family 
were obliged to return, and La Fayette, with all the 
staff officers of the Guard, sent in their resignations, ob- 
serving that since the National Guards would no longer 
obey, he must cease to hold a command which was 
merely nominal. 

This event was no sooner known, than all Paris was 
thrown into a state of consternation ; nor could all the 
jealousy of La Fayette's enemies prevent their solici- 
ting in a body, and under circumstances the most re- 
spectful to him, that he would re-assume the com- 
mand. After some hesitation on his part, he agreed to 
comply with their wishes. 

The flight, capture and return of the royal family, 
are well known incidents. It is said that information 
reached La Fayette of the intended movement, and 
that he took measures to prevent it. He was, however, 
suspected of conniving at it, as the best mode of re- 
lieving Louis from the dangers that he saw were 
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increasing, and freeing France from tlie embarran- 
ment of his presence. 

His feelings from early association were interested 
in behalf of the royal family, so far as to wish that 
their persons might be protected from violence. Id 
his boyhood, he had held the appointment of page ia . 
the royal household, and had served two years m the 
MouMqueiairu — his predilections were therefore on the 
side of royally. But it was a limited constitutional 
monarchy he aimed at establishing, as most congenial 
to the spirit of the French people, and most likely to 
ensure tranquillity. From the time of his bringing 
forward the proposal of a constitution, or declaration^ 
of rights in the States General, until the time of his 
last act in Paris in 1 793, we see him constantly en- 
deavouring to produce a temperate, but decisive reform 
in the government, but to save the royal authority 
from entire destruction. This part, although so virtu- 
ous, and so wise, was not easily appreciated, and wheii^ 
the flight of the king took place, be was blamed by the 
republicans, for having, as they supposed, connived at 
it, and censured by the royalists for the failure of the 
scheme, which they as unjustly attributed to his inter- 
ference. 

In the same year, a riot took place, in which the 
National Guard were attacked by a mob, and one man 
had the audacity to fire on La Fayette himself, who, as 
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the annalists state it, ^^ with a false generosity ,'' per« 
mitted him to escape. 

The powers of Europe had now drawn the sword 
aipinst France, and her best military chiefs were call- 
ed on to oppose foreign enemies, and leave the mobs 
of Paris to be restrained by inferior officers. La 
Fayette, who had retired to his estate in the country, 
wa& recalled, and appointed to command an army on 
the frontiers^ where his post was not by any means 
one of ease or security. The greatest activity was 
required to put his army in a condition to meet the 
advancing Austrians ; his exertions were, however, in- 
cessant, and when the attack was made on the eleventh 
of June, 1 792, he repulsed the Austrians, and pursued 
them more than a league. The victory, however, cost 
La Fayette the loss of a faithful and useful friend in 
general Guvion, his second in command, who was kill- 
ed. 

The Jacobin club, had, by this time, gained the 
complete ascendancy at Paris. Under pretence of 
seal for republicanism, they established a relentless 
and sanguinary despotism, which had many victims 
among the best and the purest characters, both male 
and female. 

It was impossible that men of reflection should not 
foresee the natural consequences of such proceedings ; 
it was impossible that men of virtue should not fee! 
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indignant at such open violations of every good and 
sound principle. La Fayette, with more honesty pc^ 
haps, than prudence, stepped forward on this occasion. 
He wrote a long letter to the Assembly, dated from 
the camp at Maubeuge, in which he drew a veiy for- 
midable picture of the situation in which the nation j 
was placed, by the attempts of its enemies, foreign 
and domestic ; he unveiled the criminal designs of lit 
Jacobin club, &c« At the same time he wrote t si- 
Diilar letter to the king. 

His offers to Louis, presented that unfortunate and 
infatuated person, with the only chance of escape 
from the evils that were impending over him* La 
Fayette proposed that the King, with his fiamily, should 
remove to Compeigne, or some other place, at a small 
distance from Paris, where he would undertake to pro- 
tect them with his ^rmy* 

The Queen had always been distrustful of him, and 
her counsel, or the King^s evil genius prevailed, and 
the proposal was neglected, until it was too kite for 
escape. A private letter from the Duke of Brunswick 
is said to have induced the King to let this last oppor- 
tunity pass by. 

The agitation produced by these letters was extreme. 
The Jacobin club proposed that La Fayette should be 
sent to Orleans as a traitor, and some among them 
urged the passage of a decree denouncing him as an 
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caetny to France, and inviting all good patriots to mur- 
der him. 

The insolence of the Jacobins increasing to an in- 
tolerable excess, and their violence being directed 
particulairly against La Fayette, he boldly determined 
to present himself at the bar of the National Assem- 
bly. 

He no sooner arrived in Paris, than he was waited 
on by the several battalions of national guards* A 
tree of liberty, ornamented with ensigns and cockades, 
was planted before his door, and every circumstance 
evinced the affection of the people for their former 
friend and benefactor. He appeared at the bar with 
that confidence which integrity alone can give* He 
avowed his letter, and entreated the assembly to save 
the country from ruin, by dissolving the factious clubs, 
and inflicting exemplary punishments on the authors 
ef the late disgraceful riots* 

The Jacobins were filled with consternation on the 
arrival of La Fayette, but it served only to redouble 
their activity in rendering him odious to the populace* 
The namei of Cromwell was echoed from every press, 
and their indefatigable emissaries succeeded so far 
with the mob, that he was burnt m effigy* 

Finding that no good was to be effected in Paris, he 
left the city and returned to the army* 
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The power of the Jacobins continued to increaief 
and with it, their disposition to violence and outrage* 
The league of Sovereigns against France, or rather 
against the revolution, and having for its object to re- 
store Louis to his absolute authority, exasperated the 
republicans to a state of fury. 

The city of Paris became filled with federates 
coming to attend the anniversary of the confederation; 
the King was vacillating, if not treacherous, and an 
imputed plan of escape, deprived him of the remains 
of confidence. 

The turbulent federates were easily wrought upon 
by the Jacobins, to take part against La Fayette ; and 
to present inflammatory addresses against him. His 
having left his army to visit Paris, was made the sub- 
ject of accusation against him ; and it was boldly as- 
serted that he had proposed to marshal Luckner, to 
march their armies to Paris. To this charge he gave 
an indignant denial in the following letter. 

^^ The minister for the home department has signi- 
fied to me, an act of the legislative body of July 21*, 
and the information which six of its members have 
signed. 

" If I were questioned respecting my principles, I 
should say, that a constant proclaimer and defender of 
the rights of man and the sovereignty of the people, I 
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kve everywhere, and always resisted authorities 
;" vUch liberty disavowed, and which the national will 
-Aid not delegated ; and that I have everywhere, and 
ilvays, obeyed those of which a free constitution had 
determined the forms and the limits. But I am ques- 
doned respecting a fact. — Did I propose to mareschal 
Lockner to march to Paris with our armies? To 
whkh 1 answer in four words. — It is not true. 

"La Fayette." 

The letter of mareschal Luckner himself, was no 
lets decisive. The decision upon the charges was de- 
ferred till the 8th of August, when a long and tumul- 
LU0U8 debate took place. On a division the proposi- 
tion of accusation was rejected by four hundred and 
BIZ voices, against two hundred and twenty-four. 

But the Jacobins were rendered triumphant by the 
unintentional aid given them from abroad. The atro- 
cious proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick, the 
commander of the allied army, was received at Paris 
)D the 8th of August. In this proclamation, the allied 
lovereigns pledged their royal \^ords to inflict the ^^most 
exemplary and ever memorable avenging punishment, 
by giving up the whole of Paris to military execution, 
ind exposing it to total destruction, &c." if the people 
lid not return to unconditional submission to the King^s 
jiower. 

The effect of this menace was electrical, and the to- 

r 
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tul ovcrilirow of the king^s authority, and of the » 
llurnce of the moderate party, was the immediate con- 
secjuriice. There seemed to be no middle ground left) 
and the nnillitudc threw themselves into the hands of 
the Jacobins, to sliow the sincerity of their indignation 
ngainst the allies. Thus did the folly and wickedneis 
of those who were in arms to combat for the royal 
authority, establish the Jacobin leaders in a state of 
absolute, though short lived |x>wer« 

'i'he excesses of the 10th August, need not be re- 
rnpituluted here. The Jacobin ministry being duly 
installed, three commissioners were sent to Fayette's 
camp, (o counteract the influence which it was feared 
he might exercise with the soldiers-— and as it was 
supposed, to depose him from the command, and bring 
hini a prisoner to Paris. 

Tia Fayette having obtained intelligence of their ap- 
proach, caused these commissioners to l>e arrested, 
and detained at Sedan. And he immediately distri- 
buted among his troops the following letter. 

" Citizen Soldiers, 

^' It is no longer time to conceal from you what is 
going forward : the constitution you swore to maintain 
is no more. A banditti from Marseilles, and a troop 
of factious men, besieged the palace of the Thuilleries; 
the National and Swiss Guards made a vigorous resist- 
ance, and for want of ammunition they were obliged 
to surrender. 
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** General d'Alpy, his aids-de-camp, and his whole 

AiDiljr, were murdered. The King, Queen, and all tiie 

Wjal family escaped to the National Assembly ; tlie 

ftctious ran thither, and forced the legislative body to 

supersede the King, which was done, for the sake of 

saving his life. 



" Citizens — You are no longer represented, the Na- 
tional Assembly arc in a state of slavery ; your ar- 
mies are without leaders; Petion reigns: the savage 
Danton and his satellites are masters. Thus, soldiers, 
it is your province to examine whether you will re- 
store the hereditary representative to the throne, or 
submit to the disgrace of having a Petion for your 
King." 

The army seemed at first to be favourably disposed. 
The Jacobin administration had neglected to send re- 
inforcements, which could enable them to op(K)se the 
Austrian force, and much discontent had been excited 
— the personal popularity of the General was also ex- 
treme. But indications were soon shown that con- 
vinced La Fayette, he had but to choose between be- 
ing placed in the power of his enemies at Paris, and 
by them consigned to a speedy execution, or on the 
other hand, leaving the country until the reign of the 
Jacobins should be passed, and that of laws and of 
justice, and true republicanism, should succeed. 

He therefore invited three of his friends, Alexander 
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Lamcth, Bureau de Puzy, and Latour Maubouc^, to ^ 
ronference in his tent on the night of the nineteenth of 
4ugu6t. 

it wasi determined among them to quit the camp and 
pass through Brabant to Holland, where they couU 
embark for the United States, where they resolved to 
remain until the return of better government in France. 

Early next day they left the camp, attended with 
their aids and a mounted escort* 

Ac a safe distance from camp they halted, and La 
i'^ayette explained to them all hk plan. Several of 
the young officers urged that they should march the 
army to Paris, and put an end to the reign of the Ja« 
cobin club, but were at length persuaded to return to 
the camp, with the escort ; and La Fayette with his 
few companions, continued their flight. 

After a rapid journey, they arrived towards night 
in the neighbourhood of an advanced guard of Aus« 
trians. It was nearly eleven o^clock, none of them 
knew, the road, and the darkness was so great as to 
render it impossible to find it. In this state of embar« 
rassment, fearful at the same time of being pursued 
and overtaken by the French, they determined at all 
risks to proceed, and without discovering their names 
Qv rank, to demand of the Austrian commander, per- 
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km to pass him, and take refuge in Holland, at 
time a neutral territory. This resolution being ta- 
Colonel de Puzy, the only indiyidaal who under- ««- 
German, advanced towards the Austrian officer,"^ 
iiformed him, that he and his companions had 
le French army, finding themselves compelled to 
the country in consequence of intrigue and fac- 
ind desired a safe conduct into Holland. The 
* expressed to him his regrets that he was un- 
o give a decided answer without first consulting 
iperior, but that in the mean time he and his 
8 were welcome to rest and refreshment, as the 
was cold and rainy. After dc Puzy had return- 
i made his Wport, they advanced towards the 
, and soon after set out, accompanied by an cs- 
or the Austrian head-quarters, sSifd were at length 
cied to Luxemburg. 

nediately upon their arrival at this fortress, they ; 
recognized by a crowd of refugees, who, looking 
them as the first promoters of the revolution, 
J tbem with the utmost insolence and. contempt, 
gst the most virulent of these enraged emigrants^ 
» de Lambes, rendered himself notorious by his 
of La Fayette, who seemed more particularly 
ject of his hatred. As soon as the Governor of 
nburg recognised them, he confined them in sc- 
i chambers at the inn where they had stored, 
g a sentinel at each door. They protested in 
igainst this proceeding, and wrote to the Duke 

2 p 
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(if Saxe Tcschon for the purpose of obtaining passpo 
Their refusal was accompanied by the threat o 
public execution ; and they remained in a state of cl 
confinement till the Governor received orders fr 
the court of Vienna, to deliver them into the handi 
the King of Prussia. They were transported io 
common cart, like criminals, under guard of a stn 
escort of cavalry, during the night, from LuxenlN 
to Wesel, and confined in the common jails of 1 
country when they found it necessary to stop. 1 
va!et<le-chambre of La Fayette alone obtained p 
muision to ride in the same cart with' his master. 1 
Austrians sold their horses, arm8,|Ec. and retained i 
money. 

Arrived at #csel, they were again put in ire 
placed in separate cells in the castle, deprived of 
intercourse and exercise, and were daily told ^ t 
the King intended to have them hanged for wretc 
who deserved no favour." 

La Fayette suffering excessive apprehension on 
i^unt of his wife and children, at length fell sick. 1 
King of Prussia, hoping to profit by his languid st 
now offered to meliorate his condition, provided 
would betray his country, by furnishing a plan of 
invasion of France; but he soon learned, by a decii 
refusal, La Fayette's contempt of his proposition. 1 
rigour of bis confinement was then redoubled, i 
soon after the prisoners were all put into a cart s 
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transported to Magdeburg, and all information rela- 
:tive to their families refused ; at a time too, wlien the 
fIVeDch proscription was at its most alarming height. 

In conveying them in this manner, it was thought 
poUic scorn would be excited ; but this expectation 
-ms disappointed. The liveliest interest was every 
vhere excited in their behalf. They were confined 
a whole year at Magdeburg, in a damp, subterranean 
dongeon ; but notwithstanding this, their lot was more 
tolerable, as they were together, and allowed occa* 
nooally to walk an hour on the bastions. 

The king of Pru&ia, in order not to have his vic- 
tims snatched out of his possession, when he made 
peace with France, concluded to send them into Aus- 
tria. They were accordingly conveyed to 01mutz» 

When they reached that place, they were stripped 
of what little the Prussians had left, which was in fact 
nothing but their watches and buckles, and two books, 
io which the word freedom occurred rather more fre- 
quently than suited the government ; whereupon La 
Payette inquired " if they were contraband.^' They 
were each informed, as they were incarcerated in their 
separate cells, that they would never again see any 
thing but the four walls of their prison house ; that 
they would never again hear a human voice; that 
their very names were proscribed, and that in future 
thej would be designated in despatches to govemmexrt 
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by the numbers of their respective cells : and, Icti 
they should destroy themselves, knives, forks, and 
every thing that could be used for the purpose, would 
be interdicted. 

The three prisoners, thus abandoned to their mise- 
rable reflections, were immured in the dungeons of the 
ancient castle of the Jesuits, the walls of which are 
twelve feet thick; and into which air is admitted 
through an opening two feet square, which is secured 
at each end by transverse massive iron bars. Imme- 
diately before these loop holes was a broad ditch, 
which was covered with w^ter only when it rained, 
and at other times was a stagnant marsh, from which 
a poisonous efiluvium was constantly exhaling; and 
beyond this were the outer walls of the castle, which 
prevented the slightest breeze from posing to the cap- 
tives in these horrid dungeons, although the heat was 
almost intolerable. On these walls were sentinels, 
with loaded muskets, constantly watching the prisoners, 
and forbidden, on pain of one hundred lashes, to speak 
a word with them, and with orders to shoot them dead 
if they attempted an escape. These soldiers were for- 
bidden, while on duty, either to sing, speak or whistle- 
As this castle had served for a prison, previously to 
La Fayette^s confinement, there had been constructed 
for each cell two doors, one of iron, the other of wood, 
near two feet thick. Both were covered with bolts 
and bars, and double padlocks. When the jailer en- 
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h their wretched pittance, twice a day, it was 
], particularly the bread, which was crum- 
dcces for the purpose, by the officer on guard, 
er if there was any note or communication 
* contained in it. A bed of rotten straw, to- 
ith a broken chair, and an old worm eaten ta- 
led the whole furniture of each apartment. 
\ were eight or ten paces deep, and six or eight 
id when it rained, the water ran through 
holes and off the walls in such quantities, that 
lid sometimes wake in the morning wet to the 
miserable lamp lighted them in the night, 
n the sun did not shine, which happened very 
y in this wet country, the prisoners remained 
total darkness during the whole day* 

ime the most frantic rage had been displayed 
3icobins at Paris. They set a price upon his 
i caused the gold medal which had been pre- 
him a year before, with the likeness of Wash- 
imped upon it, to be broken bj the bands of 
Hon hangman ; and his estate was all confis* 



lid be present the extraordinary spectacle of 
bo had been the confessor, as it were, of regit- 
ntj, and but recently the favourite of both 
ow suffering the most cruel persecutions from 
•sed friends of the King, whose life he had 
id for whose sake he was become an exile; 
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and at the same time reviled and anathematized bj 
the rrpresrntatives of the people, whose cause he had | - 
always defended against the exercise of arbitni; 
power. 

It could not be expected that the Emperor, and the 
King of Prussia, should feel very cordially to the dii- j 
tingui^hed champion of the rights of men ; but to irih - 
pris^on and persecute virtue and valour in distress was 
mean and dastardly. From Tiberius to the present 
time, cowardice has been a characteristic of tyranny. 

}Ii.s sufFeringA and those of his family, awnkened 
the sympathies of every American in his behalf. Gen- 
eral Washington took the deepest interest in his fate, 
and used all the exertions in his power to procure his 
liberation. — Washington, moreover, made a generous 
remittance from his private purse, to supply his pep* 
sonnl wants. Compassion for his situation, drew pe« 
titions for his release from all quarters. But the Em- 
peror, regarding him as one of the principal agents in 
the insulting degradation and subsequent death of the 
King and Queen of France, was inexorable. In Eng- 
land the eloquence of parliamentary oratory was exci- 
ted in his behalf, but the cold policy of Pitt's adminis* 
tration, would not admit of any interference to obtain 
his release. A debate occurred in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 17th March, 1794, which is thus report* 
ed in the " Annual Register" for that year. 
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^ General Fitzpatrick observed, that the disapproba- 
tion shown by the minister on a former night, when it 
had been mentioned in the house that the King of Prus- 
sia refused to liberate Monsieur de La Fayette, and three 
other state prisoners, on the ground that they were the 
prisoners of the allied powers, was suflScient to exempt 
the character of the British nation from the odium of 
having any share in so execrable a transaction. He 
thought, however, that humanity, justice and policy re- 
quired an interference from this country in behalf of 
this unfortunate man* The General entered into a very 
able rcview-of the whole conduct of Monsieur de La 
Fayette, the greater part of which has been detailed 
in our volumes for 1791 and 1792 — his firm attachment 
to the constitution of 1789, which had been approved 
by this country — his loyalty, which was proved by the 
most signal services to the royal family — and his re- 
fusal to join the republican party, though allured by 
every honour which could flatter his ambition. On 
this party obtaining the ascendancy, what w^as his con- 
duct ? He resolved no longer to head the army, though 
he would not lead it against his ceuntry, but posted 
them so advantageously that General Clairfait was de- 
terred from attacking it. When commissioners came 
to remove him from the command of the army, still 
faithful to the constitution and monarchy he had sworn 
to defend, he consigned them to the civil power. He 
soon afterwards passed the frontier, with a determina- 
tion not to join the enemies of his country, and this 
was the cause of his dungeon and his sufferings. Had 
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he, the Gencriil said, deserted his country as a trailori 
and delivered the commissioners to the enemies of hii 
country, he would now have been at liberty, and hii 
virtues extolled. Had he carried away the military 
chest, he would have received rewards. On neutral 
ground (the bishopric of Liege) he was taken prisoner. 
He was invited by the promises of officers who were 
in the service of Austria, who assured him of a safe 
passage* With them he was taken prisoner, and trans- 
ferred to a fortress belonging to the king of Prussia, 
where he was oOcred his liberty, on condition of join- 
ing the army of the French princes. Thiv he refused ; 
and then the officers of the King of Prussia claimed 
him as a prisoner of their master, not as a prisoner of 
war. Whatever might be the law of nations, the Ge- 
neral said he thought it extremely hard to confine a 
man in one nation for a crime committed against ano- 
ther nation. La Fayette and three other gentlemen who 
had been members of the constituent assembly were 
now confined in filthy and unwholesome dungeons, 
without the liberty of breathing the fresh air more 
than one hour in a day, and debarred from all com- 
munication with each other. The General humanely 
urged the obligation which this country lay under to 
protect Monsieur La Fayette, according to the procla- 
mation of the 29th October, which promised protection 
to all who should throw off anarchy and declare for 
monarchy. If we refused to interfere, what dependence 
could the royalists place upon our promises ? He no- 
ticed the gross impolicy shown in our conduct towards 



» 
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those who had deserted the republic, and warned the 
house against the propagation of an opinion, that this 
country was not sincere in the proclamation of October 
Sdth; which must inevitably be the case, if we did not 
mark our disapprobation of the imprisonment of Mon- 
sieur La Fayette and his companions, who were the de- 
fenders of the constitution of 1789. A favourable mo- 
ment for negociating upon this subject might certainly 
• be found ; as, for instance, when solicitations were made 
to his Prussian majesty to accept a sum of 7 or 800,000/. 
frjln this country. He urged, that the conduct of Mon- 
sieur La Fayette in America ought to be no bar to such 
an interposition, as we should have been happy to have 
saved, by such a step, the life of Louis the sixteenth, 
whose conduct in the American war would never have 
been thought of as an obstacle. The General contin- 
ued to urge the policy and humanity of this interfe- 
rence, and mentioned the intention of the President of 
the United States to make an application in favour of 
the unhappy prisoner. He concluded by moving for 
an address to his majesty, stating, that the detention of 
3fonsieur de La Fayette and his three friends in prison, 
by order of the king of Prussia, was injurious to his ma- 
jesty and the cause of his allies, and beseeching him 
to intercede for their deliverance in such a way as he 
in bis wibdom shall judge proper. 

*' This motion was seconded by Colonel Tarleton, 
who gallantly expatiated upon the merits of a General 
who had once been his adversary, and, to ]}rove the 
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attachment of Monsieur La Fayette to monarchy, read 
an extract of a letter from him, written in the camp at 
Maul)ouge. This hotter, he stated, had, on its arriyal 
in Paris, excited against him the rancour of the Jaco- 
bin faction. It produced an accusation against him 
before the assembly, which, on his arrival, pronounced 
a unanimous ac(|uittal and approbation. In his ab- 
sence Jacobin emissaries corrupted his army, and he 
resolved to flee from a country which be was then* 
prevented from serving. 

" The chancellor of the exchequer, (Mr. Pitt,) de- 
nied that the four persons mentioned in the motion 
ever were the real friends of liberty, and thought their 
detention no infraction of the law of nations. The 
question, he said, was, whether this country was im« 
plicated to interfere from motives of justice, honour, 
and policy ? The interference required would be set- 
ting ourselves up as guardians of the consciences of 
foreign states. This country had, he said, no partici- 
pation in the matter, since Monsieur La Fayette had 
been taken prisoner before we were a party in the war. 
With respect to the gentleman being entitled to the 
protection of this country on account of the proclama- 
tion at Toulon, that declaration was addressed only to 
such as were willing to come as friends and supporters 
of the genuine cause of liberty. This was not the 
case with Monsieur La Fayette and his friends. He 
should, he said, oppose the motion as equally im- 
proper and unnecessary. 
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** Mr. Fox thought it was difficult to say which was 
the more extraordinary, that thiscountry should hesi- 
tate to interfere, or that the court of Berlin should ex- 
ercise such abominable tyranny. On the pretext al- 
lq;ed for continuing the treatment received by Monsieur 
de La Fayette, that he was the prisoner of the allied 
powers, not to. interfere was to be implicated in the 
odium, and to be handed down to posterity as accom- 
plices in the diabolical cruelty of the Prussian cabinet. 
Mr. Fox stated that these unfortunate prisoners were 
confined in separate apartments, suiTered only to 
breathe the fresh air one hour in a day, confined in 
subterraneous caverns, in which the only light came 
from a confined and dreary court, where the execution 
of malefactors was the only spectacle. In this dreary 
situation they had still one comfort, that of thinking 
themselves confined under the same roof; but this con- 
solation was put an end to by the removal of two of 
them to another prison : and the request of Monsieur 
La Fayette to the King of Prussia, that Monsieur Latour 
Maubourg might remain in the same prison with him, 
was denied. As a proof that we might interfere in such a 
ca8e,Mr« Fox cited the instance of an application made 
from this country to the court of France in the case of 
Captain Asgill. He did not however conceive that any 
authority was requisite on the present occasion. He 
mentioned that Monsieur La Fayette was neither treated 
as a prisoner of war nor as a prisoner of state. The King 
cS Prussia had repeatedly declared him and his friends 
prisoners to the allied powers, and that he could nQt he 
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released l)Ut by their consrnt; there was do way for 
those |x>wers to clear themselves from such an imputa- 
tion, hut hy declaring their disavowal of the whole 
proceeding. National honour and policy required this. 
Monsieur La Fayette, he contended, stood exactly in 
the same predicament with those to whom protection 
had been offered by this country. Had he staid in 
France and come forward on the proclamation at Tou- 
lon, could we then have refused him protection? Mr. Fox 
mentioned that the treatment experienced by Mon- 
sieur La Fayette and his friends had prevented many 
persons in France from joining the standard of royalty. 
Frenchmen must sup()ose, from our conduct, either that 
our declarations were as faithless as those of the King 
of Prussia and the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, or that 
our allies thought differently from us ; that all the 
suiiportcrs of limited monarchy were to be proscribed, 
r\nd the advocates of unlimited monarchy only pro- 
tected. He showed the unpopularity of the old govern- 
incnt of France — so much so, that after Louis the 
seventeenth was proclaimed, the partisans of royalty 
were with miich difficulty prevailed upon to lay aside 
the national cockade, and substitute the white for the 
tri-coloured flag. Mr Fox mentioned, in pointed term39 
the al)ominable treachery by which La Fayette had 
been captured. Of his company, consisting of forty 
persons, all but himself and three others, who had been 
members of the constituent assembly, were released. 
No man could, he said, point out that part of the law 
of nations, by which the subjects of one independent 
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nation could be made prisoners of state by the sove- 
reign of another, for offences committed, or supposed 
to be committed, in their own country ; it could only 
be done by the law of tyrants, which condemns all 
• principles human and divine. Mr. Fox spoke in the 
highest terms of Monsieur La Fayette and his fellow 
prisoners, and vindicated the General from the charge 
which had been urged against him, that of instigating 
die flight of the royal family, and afterwards betraying 
them, from the testimony of the unfortunate queen on 
her trial. 

" Mr. Burke strongly opposed the motion, on the 
ground that no precedent existed of such an interfe- 
rence, and that it was improper, as we bad forborne to 
interfere in preventing the numerous massacres, &c. in 
France. Of these calamities he considered Monsieur 
La Fayette as the origin, and the author of all the mise- 
ries that had befallen France. He ridiculed all interfe- 
rence on this occasion, and arraigned in his usual un- 
qualified terms the whole conduct of the unhappy 
sufferers. 

" Mr. Grey strongly contended in favour of the mo- 
tion^ which was further supported by Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Martin, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. 
Whitbrcad, junior ; and opposed by Mr. Ryder, the 
solicitor general, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Addington. On 
a division of the house, the ayes were 46, noes 153/^ 

<^5 
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While despotic monarchs were turning a deaf ear to | 
all petitions on behalfof the illustrious sufferer, and the ! 
British ministry, guided by a calculating and illiberal 
policy, refused to exert their influence in his favour, 
the generous enthusiasm and romantic enterprise of two* 
young men came very near effecting his liberation. 

Henry Bollman, a young physician, a native of Got- 
tingen, and at this period recently from college, having 
been near the scene of his sufferings, and penetrated 
with admiration of his character, determined to devote 
himself to the difficult undertaking of a rescue. 

Being possessed of very limited fortune, he travelled 
on foot from Gottingen to Hamburg, furnished with 
letters of introduction to some persons of distinction 
there, which enabled him to become acquainted with 
all the persons that be thought likely to aid him. 
Among others he became known to a Mr. Seivekbg, to 
whom he communicated his project, and received from 
him the most generous assistance in a supply of money, 
and also very excellent advice as to his ulterior opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Sieveking gave him letters of introduction to a 
banker at Olmutz, to which place Bollman repaired ; 
but, finding he had excited the curiosity of the police 
by his enquiries, and convinced that nothing could be 
effected by his sole exertions, he repaured to Yienna 
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for the purpose of concealing his real views, and seek- 
ing an associate. 

At Vienna he met with Mr. Huger, a young Ameri- 
can, whom he ventured to entrust with the secret of his 
design ; and he could not have found a more zealous or 
able assistant. 

• Mr. Huger was the son of the gentleman at whose 
house La Fayette had been first received on his land- 
ii^MQ America, and, although a child at that time, had 
retained a lively and especial interest in his fate, be- 
sides sharing the general attachment which all Ameri- 
cans, not unworthy of the name, cherished for the 
illustrious friend of their country, and of Washington. 

He, therefore, entered with eager zeal into Boll- 
man's views, and the two young and chivalrous en- 
thusiasts devoted themselves instantly to the glorious 
peril of the task. 

** It was necessary to conduct themselves with caution, 
tor the Austrian police was vigilant^ and particularly 
jealous of strangers. Huger pretended ill health, and 
Bollman gave himself out for a physician, who, on that 
account, travelled with him. They bought three of 
tbe best horses they could find, and, with one servant, 
they set forwards on a tour. After travelling many 
i^eeks, staying some time at different places, the better 
td conceal their purpose, and to confirm the idea that 
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curiosity was the motive of their journey, they, at 
length, reached Olmutz. After viewing every thing in 
the town, they walked into the castle to see the fortifi- 
cations, made themselves acquainted with the jailer, 
and having desired permission to walk within the castle 
the next day, they returned to their lodgings. They 
repeated their visits frequently, each time conversing 
familiarly with the jailer, and sometimes making him 
little presents. By degrees they gained his confidence, 
and, one day, as if by accident^ asked him what prison- 
ers he had under his care. He mentioned the idttie 
of Fayette: without discovering any surprise, they ex- 
pressed a curiosity to know how he passed his time, 
and what indulgencies he enjoyed : they were informed 
that he was strictly confined, but was permitted to take 
exercise without the walls with proper attendants, and, 
besides, was allowed the use of books, and pen, ink, 
and paper. They said, that, as they had some new 
publications with them, it might add to his amusement 
if they were to lend them to him, and desired to know 
if they might make the offer. The jailer said he thought 
there could be no objection, provided the books were 
delivered open to him (the jailer,) so that he might see 
there was nothing improper in their contents. With 
this caution they complied, and the same ftvening sent 
a book and a note to the jailer, addressed to Fayette, 
written in French ; the jailer, though he did not under- 
stand that language, (as it afterwards appeared) did 
not suspect any treachery where every thing was con- 
ducted so openly. The note contained apologies for 
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the liberty they had taken ; but, as they wished in any 
way to contribute to his happiness, they hoped he 
iiould attentively read the book they had sent, and if 
any passages in it particularly engaged his notice, they 
begged he would let them know his opinion. He re- 
ceived the note, and finding it was^not expressed in the 
usual mode of complimentary letters, conceived that 
more was meant than met the eye. He, therefore, 
carefully perused the book, and found, in certain 
places, words written with a pencil, which, being put 
together, acquainted him with the names, qualities, and 
designs of the writers, and requiring his sentiments be- 
fore they should proceed any further. He returned 
the book, and with it an open note, thanking them, and 
adding, that he highly approved of, and was much 
charmed with its contents. 

" Having thus begtm a correspondence, seldom a day 
passed but open notes passed between them, some of 
which the jailer showed to persons who read them; 
but, as nothing appeared that could create any suspi- 
cion, the correspondence was permitted. 

** Their plan being at length arranged, the particulars 
were written with lemon juice, and on the other side of 
the paper a letter of inquiries after Fayette's health, 
concluding with these words : Quand vous aurez lu ce 
billet, mettez le au feu (instead of dans It feu) By 
bolding the paper to the fire, the letters appeared, and 
he was made acquainted with every arrangement they 
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had made. The day following was fixed upon to put 
the plan in execution. The city of Olmutz is situated 
about 30 miles from the frontiers of Silesia, in the midst 
of a plain, which, taking the town as its centre, extends 
three miles each way. The plain is lM>unded by rising 
ground, covered with bushes and broken rocks; so 
that a man standing on the walls might distinctly see 
every thing that passed on the plain. Sentinels were 
placed for the purpose of giving alarm when any pri- 
soner was attempting to escape, and all people were 
ordered to assist in retaking him : great rewards were 
likewise due to the person who arrested a prisoner. It 
seemed, therefore, scarcely possible to succeed in such 
an attempt. Aware of these difficulties, Bollman and 
Huger were not intimidated, but took their measures 
with the greater caution. 

^^ Under pretence that his health required air and 
exercise, Fayette had obtained permission to ride out 
upon the plain every day in an open cabriolet, accom- 
panied by an officer, and attended by an armed sol- 
dier, who mounted behind by way of guard. During 
these excursions, he had gained the confidence of the 
officer so far, that when the carriage was at a distance 
from the walls, they used to quit it and walk together. 

^' The plan determined upon was this : Bollman and 
Huger were to go out of town on horseback, the latter 
leading a third horse ; as neither of them knew Fayette^ 
a signal was agreed upon at their meeting. Fayette 
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vas to endeavour to gain as great a distance as possible 
iriNn the town, and, as usual, to quit the carriage with 
the officer, and draw him imperceptibly as far from it 
M he could without exciting his suspicions. The two 
friends were then to approach, and, if necessary, to 
everpower the officer, mount Fayette upon the horse 
Huger led, and ride away full speed to Bautropp, 15 
Biles distant, where a horse and chaise awaited to con- 
vey them to Trappaw, the nearest town within the 
Prussian dominions, about 30 miles from Olmutz, where 
they would be safe from pursuit. In the morning, 
Huger sent his trusty servant to endeavour to learn the 
precise time that Fayette left the castle. After a te- 
dious delay, he returned and told them that the car- 
riage bad just passed the gates. With agitated hearts 
they set out :-having'gained the plain, they could per- 
ceive no carriage : they rode slowly on till they had 
nearly reached the woody country, but still no carriage 
appeared. Alarmed lest some unforeseen accident 
should have led to a discovery, they hesitated ; but, 
recollecting that their motions might be distinctly seen 
from the walls, they retraced their steps, and had ar- 
rived at a short distance from the town, when they be- 
held the long wished-for cabriolet pass through the 
gates, with two persons in it, one in the Austrian uni- 
form, and a musqucteer mounted behind. On passing, 
they gave the preconcerted sie;nal, which was returned, 
and the carriage moved on. They continued their 
ride towards the town, then turned and slowly followed 
the carriage. They loitered, in order to give Fayette 
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time to execute his part of the agreement. They olr 
.<»erve(l the two gentlemen descend from the carriagef 
and walk from it arm in arm. They approached gra^ 
dually, and perceiving that Fayette and the officer 
apiKiired to be engaged in earnest conversation about 
the otlicer^s sword, which Fayette had at the time in his 
hand, they thought this a favourable moment, and put 
spurs to their horses. The noise of their approach 
alarmed the ofHcrr, when, turning round and seeing 
two horsemen come up at full gallop, he hastened to 
join the cabriolet, pulling Fayette with him; finding 
re>istaiico, he endeavoured to get possession of his 
sword, and a struggle ensued. Huger arrived at this 
moment : " You are free,^' said he ; " seize this horse, 
and fortune be your e;uide." He had scarce spoken, 
when the gleam of the sun upon the blade of the sword 
startled the horse, who broke his bridle, and fled pre- 
cipitately over the field. Bollman rode after to endea- 
vour to take hiui. Meantime, Huger, with a gallantry 
and generosity seldom equalled, but never excelled, 
insisted on Fayette^s mounting his horse, and making 
all speed to the place of rendezvous : ^^ Lose no time, 
the alarm is given, the peasants are assembling, save 
yourself." Fayette mounted his horse, left Huger on 
foot, and was soon out of sight. Bollman bad in vain 
pursued the frightened horse, and perceiving that he 
had taken the road to the town, gave up the chase and 
returned to Huger, who got up behind him, and they 
galloped away together. They had not gone far, when 
the horse, unequal to such a burthen, stumbled and 
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&1I, and Bollroan was so bruised with the fall, that 

with difficulty he could rise from the ground. The 

gallant Huger assisted his friend upon the horse, and 

again forgetting all selfish considerations, desired him 

to follow and assist Fayette, and leave him to make his 

escape on foot, which he said he could easily do, as he 

was a good runner, and the woody country was close 

at hand. BoUman, with reluctance, consented. Upon 

the approach of the horsemen, the soldier who had 

remained with the cabriolet, instead of coming to th^ 

assistance of the officer, ran back to the town; but, 1 

long before he arrived, the alarm was given ; for the ^ 

whole of the transaction had been observed from the 

walls, the cannon fired, and the country was raised* 

BoUman easily evaded his pursuers, by telling them he 

was himself in pursuit. Huger was not so fortunate : 

he had been marked by a party who never lost sight 

of him ; yet, his hunters being on foot like himself, he 

might have reached his covert, had they not been join* 

cd by others who were fresh in tb? chase : they gained 

ground upon him, and at the moment he had reached 

a place where he hoped he might rest awhile, quite 

exhausted with fatigue, and breathless, he sunk to the 

earth, and a peasant came up : he offered him his purse 

to assist his escape : the Austrian snatched the money 

with 4>ne hand and seized him with the other, calling 

his companions to come to his help. Resistance was 

vain, and the intrepid Huger was conveyed back to 

(Mmutz in triumph, inwardly consoling himself with the 

gtorious idea that he had been the cause of rescuing 

H 
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from tyranny and misery, a man ho cslccmed one ol 
the first characters upon earth. He was shut up in a 
Jungcon of the castle a state prisoner. 

Meanwhile Fayette took the road be was directed, 
and arrived without any obstacle at a small tovu 
about 10 miles from Olmutz; here the road divided*, 
that leading to Trappaw lay to the right; unfortunately 
he took the left. He had scarce left the town, when 
perceiving the road turning too much to the left, he 
suspected he bad mistaken his way, and inquired of a 
|}orson he met the way to Bautropp. The man, eyeing 
him with a look of curiosity, at length told him Jie had 
missed his way, but directed him to take another, 
which he said would soon lead him right. This man, 
from F^nycttc's appearance, his horse in a foam, his fo- 
reign accent and the inquiries he made, suspected him 
to be a prisoner making his escape ; he therefore di- 
rected him by a road, which, by a circuit, led him 
back to the town, ran himself to the magistrate and 
told iiim his suspicions ; so that when Fayette thought 
himself upon the point of regaining the road, which 
would soon secure his retreat, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a guard of armed men, who, regardless of 
his protestations, conveyed him to the magistrate. He 
was, however, so collected, that he gave the most plau- 
sil)le answers to the interrogations that were put to him ; 
he said he was an ofllcei" of excise at Trappaw, and 
that having friends at Olmulz, he had been there upon 
a visit, and had been detained there by indisposition 
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f:i '^S^f ^21*^ tc intended, and as his tinfie of leave of 
absence was expired, he was hastening back, and beg- 
ged he might not be detained, for if he did not reach 
Trappaw that day, he was afraid his absence might 
be noticed, and he should lose his oflficc. The magis* 
trate was so much prepossessed in his favour by this 
account, and by the readiness of his answers to every 
question, that he expressed himself perfectly satisfied, 
and was going to dismiss him, when the door of an in- 
ner room opened, and a young man entered with pa- 
pers for the magistrate to sign. While this was doing, 
the young man fixed his eyes upon Fayette; and im- 
mediately whispered the magistrate " Who do you 
say he isf " The general La Fayette." " How do 
you know him ?" " I was present when the general 
was delivered up by the Prussians to the Austrians, at 
: this is the man, I cannot be mistaken." 

" Fayette entreated to be heard. The magistrate 
told him it was useless for him to speak; he must con- 
sent immediately to be conveyed to Olmutz, and his 
identity would then be ascertained. Dismayed and 
confounded, he submitted to his hard fate, was carried 
back to Olmutz and the same day which rose to him 
with the fairest prospects of happiness and liberty, be- 
held him at the close of it plunged in still deeper mise- 
ry and imprisonment. Bollman having eluded the 
search of his pursuers, arrived at the place where the 
chaise had been ordered to wait their coming. Find- 
ing it still there and yet no appearance of Fayette, he 
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foreboded mischief. With as much patience as k^ 
could commund^ he remained till evening, not yet giY^ 
ing up all iiopes of a fortunate issue to their adventure. 
He dismissed the chnise, however, and made acircoi- 
lous journey, in hopes his friends might have escaped 
by a dilTerent route ; but could gain no information 
whatever, till, on the third day, a rumour of Fayette 
having been retaken in attempting his escape, dissipa- 
ted his hopes ; and, anxious to learn the truth, he took 
the road to Olmutz. lie soon was told the melancho* 
ly tale, with the addition, that his friend Huger had 
dhared a similar fate. In despair at having been the 
primary cause of his misfortune, and determining to 
.share it with him, he voluntarily surrendered, and was 
( ommitted a prisoner to the castle. 

Thus, by a train of most untoward accidents, which 
no prudence could foresee or guard against, failed a 
plan so long meditated, and so skilfully projected* — 
The reader^s attention must now be confined chiefly to 
Tluger. The day after his entrance into the castle, 
Huger received notice from the jailer to prepare for 
an examination before the chief magistrate of the city. 

As he was not conscious of having committed any 
very heinous crime, he was under no apprehensions 
for his life ; but expected that, after he had told his 
story, and declared the motive of his actions, his judge 
might subject him to some slight punishment, perhaps 
a short imprisonment : what then was his amazement, 
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*wn he heard himself accused of having entered in- 
to a conspiracy against the Austrian government. 

The examination was carried on by means of an ih- 
teipreter, a young man of a benign aspect, who seem- 
ed to compassionate his situation, and who, when he 
fave such answers as he thought mind tend to hurt his 
cause, made him repeat his answers, softening their 
import, assuring him that he knew he did not exactly 
express himself in proper terms, and desiring him to 
recollect whether he did not mean to answer in such 
and such a manner. Hugcr saw his good intentions, and 
determined to rely on hisjudgment, especially after he 
had heard him say in a low voice," I am your friend." 
After this, and many subsequent examinations, the 
magistrates informed him he must not expect pardon, 
but ad"»sed him to prepare for the worst. This cx- 
boriation, so often repeated, began to have some effect 
upon him, and considering he was in the power of an 
absolute monarch, whose will was superior to law, he 
could not shake off some melancholy presages. His 
place of confinement was a loathsome dungeon, with- 
out light ; he was fed with the coarsest food ; chained 
to the' floor during the night; his own clothes taken 
from him, and others sent him that had already been 
worn by many an unfortunate prisoner. Thus he 
dragged on the first three months of his confinement. 
After that time he was removed to a better room, in- 
to which glimmered a borrowed light ; better clothes, 
aod more wholesome food were given him, and his 

2 u 
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circumstances in every respect were improved* But 
still he was uncertain as to his fate, and the jailer was 
the only human being that visited him. One day be 
was surprised with the appearance of his young friend 
the interpreter, Mr. W Nothing could ex* 

cced his joy at once more beholding a kindly human 
face. lie informed Huger that the court of Austria 
had believed that all the garrison of Olmutz had been 
engaged in the conspiracy $ that many people had 
Ijeen arrested upon suspicion ; for it could not be be* 
lieved that two such young men as he and Bollman 
could have formed and executed so daring a plan 
without the aid of others : but as no proofs had hither- 
to appeared, it was determined to bring them shortly 
to trial, and for that purpose lawyers were to be sent 
from Vienna to assist the magistrates of the city. Hu- 
ger now for the first time learned the complete failure 
of their scheme, and that Bollman was under the b;'me 
roof with him. However sad the reflection was, that 
his friend^s sufferings equalled his own, yet he could 
not express the joy he felt at being so near him. Soon 
after, he discovered that he inhabited tne room above 
him. Thenceforward his treatment was much less 
rigorous; even the jailer, who till li\lely had observed 
a profound silence, relaxed his caution, and came fre- 
quently to visit him ; and though a man oi few words, 
yel, as his presence broke the dreary solitude, he felt 
happy whenever he maJe his appearance. Many 
were the experiments he tried to hold communication 
with Bollman, and at length he succeeded. 
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He discovered that the window which threw a bor- 
1^ towed light into his cell served likewise to throw light 
into that of Bollman. He picked a piece of lime from 
ibc wall, and with it scratched a few words upon a 
Mack silk handkerchief he wore about his neck ; then 
fixing it upon a stick, he climbed up the side of the 
loom, and raised the stick as near the common win- 
^^ as he could, till it had attracted the attention of 
Bollman, who, after many efforts, made himself master 
of it, and returned an answer by the same method. 
Delighted with having overcome this difficulty, they 
never sufiered a day to pass without some communica- 
tion. To W— — they were indebted for the means 
of rendering their situation still more comfortable, by 
engaging the jailer's wife in their interest ; a few pre- 
sents, and now and then a small piece of money, in- 
duced her secretly to bring them books, food, wine 
and warmer clothes ; and at length to procure a meet- 
ing between the two friends, at first short, but, by de- 
grecs, become more hardy, they were permitted to 
pass some part of every day together. At length, 
at the end of seven months, they were informed that 
the crown lawyers were arrived. The government 
by this time was satisfied that the attempt to liberate 
Fayette was planned independently by two adventu- 
rers, and that it was not a plot laid by the secret 
agents of France, in which the garrison of Olmutz, at 
least was concerned, if it were not more widely ex- 
tended ; and, upon their trial, the sole fact of having at- 
tempted to rescue a state prisoner was alleged against 
them. 
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This fact being proved, they were remanded to 
their prison, to await the sentence which was pro- 
nounced against them by the supreme magistrate. — 
They were now, however, permitted every indulgence 
but liberty. It was some days before they heard 
from W^-», and when he came, they were astonish- 
ed and confounded to hear from him that their punish- 
ment was intended to be imprisonment for life, pry- 
however, consoled them, by hinting, that if they could 
by any means procure money, this sentence might be 
changed to one much less severe, as it remained with 
the magistrate to pass what sentence he thought pn^ 
per, or even to release them entirely. Bollman had 
no fortune, and as Huger had no credit in Austria, 
it would be a long time before he could receive a re- 
mittance from London. W , their guardian angel, 

promised to do all he could for them. . 

In the vicinity of Olmutz resided a Russian noble- 
man, of most polished manners, joined to the greatest 
benevolence of heart. Wiih him W enjoyed a 

perfect intimacy and friendship ; they were congenial 
souls. W had made him ac(juainted with the 

whole of their story ; through him he had been able to 
administer so frequently to their comfort, and he now 
nobly offered to advance them whatever money he 
might want to accomplish their release, and to defray 
their expenses to Hamburg. Having thus removed 
the greatest difficulty, his next care was to sound the 
sentiments of the magistrate. This be could easily ef« 
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Act, as in the capacity of interpreter, he had constant 
oommunication with him. He soon discerned that 
file magistrate was not averse to his speaking in their 
iiTour ; and when he artfully insinuated that a large 
reward would certainly attend his declaring himself 
inclined to pardon, he found he was listened to with 
more attention. Having gained this point, he very 
80on came to an eclaircissement. The magistrate made 

an exorbitant demand ; W said it was useless for 

him to go to the prisoners with such terms ; and as he 
knew exactly the state of their finances, he could at 
once mention what they had to give, and therefore the 
utmost he could expect. This sum was fifty pieces. 
He refused to comply for less than a hundred. In an- 
swer to this W— — desired him to consider that if he 
delayed his determination he might lose his prize alto- 
gether, for great interest was making at Vienna for 
the release of the prisoners, which he had no doubt 
would succeed, as, amongst others, the English and 
American ambassadors had exerted themselves in their 
favour. This upright magistrate at last yielded to the 
impulse of avarice, and agreed that if the prisoners 
would send him the money before they left the prison^ 
they should be released the next day. To this he an- 
swered, that they were so distrustful of all about them, 
that he was certain they would rather await the result 
of the petition at Vienna, than part with their little 
stockof money at an uncertainty; but added, that he him- 
self would become their security, and be answerable t6 
him for the money in case they did not pay it. 7o this 
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he agreed, and W was authorized to negocial^ 

with the prisoners. All matters being soon settled, thf 
term of their imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, soon after to one, then 
to a month, and lastly to a week ; at the expiration o[ 
which they were released from prison. They imme- 
diately repaired to the house of the magistrate to re- 
turn him their thanks for the many indulgencies be 
had allowed them, and upon shaking hands with him 
at parting, the stipulated sum was put into his hands. 
It is not to be supposed they made a long stay at 01- 
mutz ; no longer than was necessary to pour out their 
grateful acknowledgments to the Russian noblemani 
and above all, to the noble minded, generous W - , 
to whose kindness they owed all the comforts they had 
experienced in prison, and to whose friendly and hu- 
mane exertions they were ultimately indebted for their 
liberation. 

The following extract from a letter, written by Mr. 
Iluger during his confinement, contains a lively picture 
of their sufferings. 

" I am equally ignorant how this affair may have 
been represented, or what may be thought in these 
times of an attempt to deliver Monsieur de La Fayette. 

" The motives which, however, induced me to engage 
in it, cannot be judged by those who examine all simi- 
lar enterprises according to their successor failure. 
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Uieve mc, it was neither unreasonably undertaken, 
•itg hot rashly executed, but failed from accidents which 
jndence could not foresee. To the mortification of a 
&iIore were added the miseries of a prison, which, in 
Austria, exceed any thing known in England* In a 
snail room, just long enough for my bed of straw, with 
eigbtpcnce a day for my support — at night chained to 
the ground, and without books or light — I passed the 
first three months of my captivity. After this time my 
sitaation became gradually better ; but I was not allow- 
ed to write to my friends, to be delivered from my 
chains, or permitted the smallest intercourse with the 
world, till a fortnight before my release. 

'^ In such a situation, the consciousness alone of hav- 
ing done nothing dishonest or dishonourable, could 
afford that internal satisfaction, and inspire that stern 
patience, necessary to support calmly so sudden and 
severe a reverse of fortune; but it has convinced me 
that a mind at peace with itself can, in no situation, be 
unhappy. Daily habit also soon removed the unplea- 
sant sensations excited by disagreeable and unaccus- 
tomed objects; and the mind, which no power can re- 
strain, will always derive consolation from hope^ and 
rarely want some subject to be actively employed upon* 

^^My friend and companion, Mr. Bollman, was in the 
same house, and our efforts to establish some communi- 
cation, or to procure a momentary interview, afforded 
exercisQ for invention ; and, in proportion to the diffi- 
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cult J of eflecting our wishes, the smallest success r^ 
warded days of projects and expectation. I once ab^ 
found means to disengage myself from my chains, sod 
felt an emotion beyond the power of words to describe. 

^^ The slave, liberated by the bounty of his master, 
experiences nothing similar to it ; he feels obligation for 
a favour conferred ; but a person formerly free, break- 
ing the chain of tyranny and oppression, han the double 
enjoyment of overcoming his enemy, and regainbg his 
liberty by his own exertions. Mine was but ideal, for 
I was Rtill surrounded with walls and sentinels ; it was 
an event which might be of such consequence that I 
did not permit the reality to interrupt the happiness it 
aiTorded me ; and I probably felt more enjoyment at 
that moment, than, in general, one half the world ever 
experienced in their lives, even those possessing free- 
dom, wealth, and friends. My long captivity has not 
then been wholly miserable, nor without some plea- 



sure." 



Previous to the attempt of the General to make his 
escape, he corresponded with his two friends without 
much difficulty, by means of the surgeon, who received 
for his services, on different occasions, many valuable 
presents, paid from the very large advances of money 
which the American Consul at Hamburgh, Mr. John 
J^nrish, had placed at the disposal of the Olmutz banker. 
The General's valet-de-chambre, Felix, was occasion- 
ally allowed to remain in his master's prison. On one 
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of these occasions, Felix told him that, in case of ne- 
cessity, he had thought of a plan to enable him to con- 
feree with Maubourg and Puzy, by means of a kind of 
Aite he had made of reeds, and which furnished the 
jwtes of a double octave, or sixteen tones, of which the 
OMnbinations represented words, and even phrases. 
Pleased at the ingenuity of the scheme. La Fayette 
. learned by heart this telegraphic dictionary, by means 
of which he was enabled to communicate his thoughts 
to bis friends, without observation or suspicion. 

" At first they attempted to take away Felix's flute, 
on pretence that it made too much noise, but on his 
earnest and repeated entreaties, they allowed him to 
keep it. As he played very slowly, Maubourg and 
Bureau de Puzy marked with a piece of coal or wood 
the corresponding phrases, until they had interpreted 
the whole of the intelligence conveyed from their 
friend,* 

" They had contrived another mode of correspond- 
ence, quite as curious. As the surgeon seldom visited 
Maubourg and Puzy, they could not often avail them- 
selves of his assistance ; and during the indisposition of 
Felix, the enchanted flute was silent, for want of a per- 
former. The following expedient was then resorted to. 
Maubourg had purchased a young poodle, a species of 

* For the particQlars of these stratagems, we are indebteil 
to the work of General Dacoudray. 
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•lo;;, which, as every one knows is vcrjr sagacious, and 
will fetch and curry remarkably well. 

" Each of the friends had his note prepared and rolled 
up in a small piece of wool, and brought it with him into 
the hall, where, at three in the afternoon, they were 
perniitied to walk. Here Maubourg, who had trained 
the dog well to his duty, threw the ball of wool, in 
which was concealed the note he had prepared to Ge- 
neral La Fayette, and told the spaniel to fetch it. But 
the General, instead of the ball which Maubourg had 
thrown to him, put his own into the mouth of the spa* 
iiiel, who brought it faithfully back to his master. 
Then Maubourg, who stood between La Fayette and 
Puzy, turned to the latter, and repeated the same ma- 
ncEuvre with him. On returning to their cells, the three 
friends opened the balls, and read, with great pleasure, 
rach other's notes, prepared their replies, and the next 
<lay Mustapha played the messenger's part with equal 
^access.'' 

La Fayette had married a daughter of the illustrious 
house of Noailles ; and the history of female virtue and 
female heroism presents nothing more rare in excel- 
lence, than the life and character of Madame La Fay- 
ette — " Such characters, (says Charles Fox, speaking 
of this admirable pair,) should flourish in the annals of 
the world, and live to posterity, #ir hen kings and the 
crowns they wear, must have mouldered into dust." — 
\Vhilc La Fayette lay incarcerated in the dungeons 
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ofOlmutz, his devoted wife was sufTcring an imprison- 
tteot with her daughters in the dungeons of Paris ; and, 
uncertain of the fate of her husband, was saved only 
bj the death of Robespierre, from the guillotine, 
where so many of her family had perished — she sent her 
joung and only son to the care and protection of Gen- 
eral Washington, and accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters, Anastasia and Carolina, with a constitution alrea- 
dy broken down by suffering and grief, hastened to 
Vienna, and obtained an interview with the Emperor, 
at whose feet she solicited permission to entomb her- 
self and her children in the dungeon of her husband. 
This was all that was asked, and all that was obtained. 
On the point of falling a victim to conjugal tenderness, 
reduced almost to the grave by a few months confine- 
ment, amidst noxious vapours and unwholesome damps, 
the permission she solicited to go to Vienna, to consult 
a physician, was only granted her on the proviso of 
never returning to Olmutz. The alternative was in- 
stantly declined, and Madame de La Fayette composed 
herself for death in the arms and the dungeon of her 
husband. His delivery produced a reprieve to a life 
so precious. He bore her to his native France, to her 
own patrimonial woods of La Grange. Revived, not 
rescued, she lived to behold the return of her brave son, 
the re-union of her family, and then sunk into the tomb. 

In the year 1797, comparative tranquillity being 
restored to France, the restoration of a better and more 
national feeling at length began to be seen in frequen 



'■«> -..^..uiv^u^ 111 1112 vuijcct 01 Lj. Fajeite, and llie 
'*'rtii«.!i :iauun juciiue i-Tlucifii :o allow a man, whose 
c'iot)» h;ul pM!L'c:ed <o culcIi honour oo hiscouotrf, 
II I'tiiuuiii luii:£cr b a coiiclilion 90 (ie;^raJed. 

r!)i! t'mjcror of Austria, cither viitLcd with thcup- 
■ ir-i.ii::*.^^ of hi:^ own i:on^cic^cc, or ioJuccd bj the 
^uuuii.ition» of thr American Governmenc, or, as it i& 
i.^scrtrd, v'ompvllnl by thc^f^^ of Napoleon, then a vic- 
or^aml \\\ ik MUu(iou to prescribe tcrmi» of peace, fioallj 
1 jrccfi («> i\ «^Mulinonal release of the captives, and the 
j'caty ot i'An>iv rornnocon^'rlscd a stipiilaiioD to that 
ffFcct. 

Some dilViouhy aro«e from the firmness of the prisoD* 
•r.s thi*in^('l\c«« who wore not disposed to promise & 
( ompliauvc wuh ionili'.io:;> derogatory to their dignity* 

The Marquis dc rhvj>tolcr being employed to nego* 
liate with thttni lor certain pled^esuhc following answel 
was scni 10 hiia by La Fayette. 

** The eomnti^sion, with the execution of which 
' ieutenant-General the Marquis de Chasteler has beer 
harged, seems to nic to resolve itself into the considera- 
'K»n of three points: 1st, His imperial majesty requires 
^A^ autheiuicated statement of our exact situation. ] 
*^ui not disposed, at present, to complain of my griev- 
.iij».c6. Several representations, however, on this sub 
• '^ t, luay be found in the letters of my wife, transmittec 
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Or sent back by the Austrian government ; and if his 
majesty is not satisfied by the perusal of the instructions 
sent, in his name, from Vienna, I will cheerfully com- 
municate to the Marquis de Chastcler all the informa- 
tioD he can possibly desire. 

"2d, His majesty, the Emperor and King, is desirous 
of obtaining an assurance, that upon my liberation, I 
shall immediately leave Europe for America. This 
lai been often my desire and my intention ; but as my 
consent, at this moment, to his majesty's request, would 
constitute an acknowledgment of his right to impose 
such a condition, I do not feel disposed to comply with 
this demand. 

"3(1, Ills majesty, the Emperor and King, has gra- 
ciously done me the honour to signify, that inasmuch 
^ the principles t profess are incompatible with the 
safety of the Austrian government, he cannot consent 
^0 allow me to enter his territories again without his 
^^pecial permission. To this I have only to reply, that 
there already exist antecedent obligations of which 1 
cannot possibly divest myself, partly towards America, 
^t mostly towards France ; and I cannot engage to do 
•^ny thing which might interfere with the rights of my 
country to my personal services. With these excep- 
tions, I can assure the Marquis de Chasteler that my 
mvariable resolution is, not to set my foot upon any 
territory under the dominion of his majesty the King 
gf Bohemia and Hungary.^ 

j3 
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These dilficulties being arranged by a written en- 
gagement, that they would not, without permission, set 
foot in the Austrian dominions, they were released. 

The merit of obtaining their restoration to liberty 
has been claime<l as due exclusively to Bon84)arte; 
but the share which the American government had 
in the business, is shown by the following correspon- 
dence. 

Mr. Parish addressed a letter on the 25th of Au- 
gust 1797, to the Baron de Thurgut, minister of state 
of his imperial and royal majesty at Vienna, contain- 
ing the following passage : '^ Mr. Rameuf will have 
the honour of acquainting your excellency with the 
dispositions that have been made towards procuring a 
vessel for the prisoners on their arrival in this city, 
(Hamburg) to facilitate their passage to America. I 
beg permission for Mr. Rameuf, to oflTer to the priso- 
ners, as well in my own name as in that of the United 
States, whatever assistance and care they may stand 
in need of at the moment of their enlargement.^ * 

To this letter the Baron de Thurgut replies as fol- 
follows : ^ The merchant Hirsch has been permitted to 
furnish, agreeably to your desire, the money necessa- 
ry to defray the expense that the family of La Fayette 
would be at for matters of convenience and pleasure. 
The Baron de Buol, his majesty's minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the princess and state of lower Saxony, will 
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inform you of the particular deference of his majesty 
to the interest which the United States appear to take 
in the liberation of this prisoner.^' The same minis- 
ter of state in a letter of the 13th September, 1797, to 
the Baron dc Buol, speaks thus : You will take care, 
Mr. Baron, to inform the American consul on this oc- 
casion, that his Majesty having made no positive en- 
g;^;ement with the French respecting the enlargement 
of this prisoner, the motive of the particular interest 
that the United States of America appear to attach to 
it, has contributed not a little to engage his majesty 
in this beneficent action ; that, for the rest, his majes- 
ty will be always happy in furnishing the United 
Stales of America, on all occasions, real marks of his 
friendship and benevolence.'? 

■' 

t 

On the 19th of September 1797, the precious light ' 
of Heaven once more gladdened the heart of the much\ 
injured Marquis. On that day his fetters were knock- \ 
cd off, and accompanied by his wife and daughters, J 
he left his prison under the escort of an officer, who f 
was to deliver him into the hands of our worthy con- 
sul. We cannot do better than to give Mr. Parish's 
own words in relating the very interesting manner in 
which he was received at Hamburg. 

^ The Marquis's departure from Ohnntz,^ says that 
gentleman, ^ was notified to Monsieur de Buol and mj- 
self, and I concerted measures for his bemg delivered 
4i?cr to me in ny own house* Every thing was so ar- 
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nncvJ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ceremony performed as qiuedy 
figJtKtHlj as possible; aod the 4th of October tis 
oxcd for their being conveyed to my house. Mr. Mar 
ris ami 1 dined that day with the minister, the BaroB 
dt BuoL I kft them at 4 o^clock in order to be at home 
when chey arrived. An immense crowd of people 
announced their arrival. The streets were lined, and 
oiy bouse was soon filled with them. A lane was fmin- 
ed to let the prisoners pass to my room. La Fayette 
led the way, and was followed by his infirm lady and 
two daughters. He flew into my drms ; his wife and 
daughters clung to me. A silence, an expressive si- 
lence, took place. It was broken l^y an exclamation of 
•*iny friend! my dearest friend! ray deliverer! seethe 
work of your generosity ! My poor, poor wife, hardly 
able to support herself.'^ And indeed she was not 
standing, but hanging on my arm imbued with tears, 
while her two lovely girls had hold of the other. The 
scene was extremely affecting, and I was very much 
agitated. The room was full, and I am sure there was 
not a dry eye in it. I placed the marchioness upon a 
sofa : she sobbed and wept much, and could utter but 
few words. Again the marquis came to my arms, his 
heart overflowing with gratitude. I never ^aw a man 
in such complete ecstacy of body and mind. He is a 
very handsome man, in the prime of life, and seemed 
to have suffered but little from his confinement. It 
required a good quarter of an hour to compose him. 

^^ In the midst of this scene the minister joined us : I 
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klroduccd the Marquis and his family to him, and then 
requested that the ceremony about to be performed 
might be in my private room, and desired that the rest 
of the company might remain where they were. 

'^The minister and his secretary, with the other oflS- 
ccr of the escort, Mr. Morris, and the prisoner, retired 
with me to an inner apartment, where Monsieur de 
Buol, after a very handsome address to the prisoner, 
stated the particular satisfaction he had in delivering 
him over to a friend who loved and respected him so 
much : he then addressed me, and after some flattering 
compliments, reminded me of my engagement to the 
emperor, to have the Marquis removed out of Germany 
in ten days, which I again promised to fulfil, when he 
told La Fayette that he was now completely restored 
10 liberty. 

'^ I had provided lodgings for them at Altona, but 
ihe gates being shut they remained all night in town. 
Next day the whole party, with a number of other 
friends, dined with me at my country house. It was 
a charming day : I never saw an assemblage of more 
pleasant countenances. The garden was filled with 
people whom curiosity had drawn there from town, 
and who had every opportunity of seeing the illustrious 
iamily that had excited their sympathy ; nor did they 
qoit the place until the carriages drove off. The next 
iday but one, these interesting exiles went to Welmoldt, 
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a Utile town in Hobtcin, where ihey will remain for 
the winter*'* 

After the fall of the Directory he returned to France. 
He had, in early life, sacrificed a large part of his for- 
tune to tl)p popular cause ; and it was in the name of 
that cause he was deprived of nearly all that hb pro- 
digality had permitted him to reserve. He had refused 
emoluments and restitutions in two hemispheres, but 
the territories of the Duchess de Noailles, who was 
guillotined by Robespierre, were restored to her son- 
in-law, which placed him, on his return to France, at 
the head of a property at least competent to his de- 
sires. 

After a stay of a few days at Hamburg, they went 
to make a visit to a Hanoverian gentleman at the 
Chateau of Lehmkuhlcn in Holstein. At this place a 
marriage took place between Mademoiselle Anastasia 
La Fayette, and Charles dc Latour Maubourg, bro- 
ther to the fellow prisoner of her father. 

The family then removed to Welmoldt, and remained 
until the expiration of the ^ Directory^ encouraged l&em 
to return to France. 

Bonaparte being now First Consul, tendered to La 
Fayette the appointment of Senator, with a salary of 
36,000 livres. This dazzling offer was, however, re- 
fused, although his income Avas at the period extreqic* 
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\j limited, not exceeding 10,000 livres, the rest of his 
kumense fortuneof 200,000 livres annual income being 
ftll expended or lost. 

** Associated," he wrote to the Minister of War, 
'from their commencement, with the institutions which 
lave triumphed in Europe, united in heart to the gene« 
fab of the republic, I have never ceased to be their 
.ompanion, and I cannot pretend to aspire after so 
aianj victories which they have achieved, to become 
Iheir successful competitor.^' 

When Bonr ^arte aimed at being First Consul for life, 
he invited La Fayette to an interview and disclosed to 
him his design. 

La Fayette answered him,* " General, before such a 
fitep is taken, France will expect from you a guarantee 
of her liberties. When that is done, your wishes will 
meet no opposition V* 

The guarantee wa^^ver given. Bonaparte assum- 
ed supreme power under the title of First Consul for 
lil^^There were books opened in which' .votes were 
to DC Altered. That of La Fayette was expressed thus: 

*^ I cannot vote for such a magistracy, until thplxber- 
ties of the people are secured : in that case, I vote for 
Napoleon Bonaparte.^ 
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He wrote, at the same time, to the First Consul, af 
follows : 

" General, 

^' When a man, who is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the gratitude he owes you, and who is too ardent a 
lover of glory to be wholly indifferent to yours, con- 
nects his suffrage with conditional restrictions, those 
restrictions not only secure him from suspicion, but 
prove amply, that no one will, more gladly than him- 
self, behold in you the chief magistrate, for life, of a 
free and independent republic. 

^The eighteenth of Brumaire saved France 6om 
destruction : and 1 felt myself re-assured and recalled 
by the liberal declarations to which you have connect- 
ed the sanction of your honour. In your consular au- 
thority, there was afterwards discerned that salutary 
dictatorial prerogative, which, under the auspices of a 
genius like yours, accomplished such glorious pur- 
poses $ yet, less glorious, let me ad^l than the restora- 
tion of liberty would prove. '^ 

" It is not possible. General, that you, the first amdst 
that order of mankind, which surveys every age and 
every country, before the stations of its members in 
the scale can be determined, that you can desire that 
a revolution, marked by an unexampled series of stu- 
pendous victories and unheard of sufferings, shall give 
nothing to the world but a renovated system of arbi- 
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trary government The people of this country have 
been acquainted with their rights too long, to forget 
them for ever: but perhaps they may recover, and 
enjoy them better now, than during the period of re- 
volutionary effervescence. And you, by the strength 
of your character, and the influence of public confi- 
dence, by the superiority of your talents, your power, 
and your fortunes, in re-establishing the liberties of 
France, can allay all agitations, calm all anxieties, and 
Bubdue all dangers. 

" When I wish, then, to see tlie career of your glo- 
ry crowned by the honours of perpetual magistracy, I 
but act in correspondence with my own private senti- 
■ nftnts, and am influenced exclusively by patriotic con- 
•siderations. But all my political and moral obligations, 
the principles that have governed every action of my 
life, call on me to pause, before 1 bestow on you my 
suffrage, until 1 feel assured that your authority shall 
be erected on a basis worthy of the nation difid your- 
self* 

^ I confidently trust, General, that you will recognise 
here, as you have done on all other occasions, a steady 
continuance of my political opinions, combined with 
the sincerest prayers for your welfare, and the deep- 
est sense of all my obligations towards yout" 

Very soon after his restoration to liberty and his 
aative land, La Fayette was bereaved of his amiable 

K 
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consort, that heroic and devotccl wife who chose rather 
to immure hcrbclf in his dungeon than to be separated 
from her husband. She died in December 1 798. 

In the ensuing winter, he broke his leg bj a fall upon 
the ice, as he was getting into his carriage; the fracture 
was a bad one, and his surgeons were not skilful. He 
recovered the use of his limb after a tedious confine- 
ment, but has been lame since that time to the present 
day. 

His refusal to accept the dignities offered by Bona- 
parte, and his vote against the consulship for life^ 
occasioned a breach between him and the Emperpr 
which was never healed. 

Firm of purpose, steady, inflexible, pursuing with 
the same undeviating step the luminous path of patriot- 
ism, from which ambition had never seduced, nor in- 
terest misled him, he retreated from public life, sheath- 
ed a sword no longer to be brandished in the cause of 
■freedom, and forgot, in the simple occupations of his 
farm, that he had once shared and influenced the des-. 
tinies of an empire. Refusing inflexibly to bow before 
the sun of imperial power, he gave himself up exclu- 
sively to the endearments of domestic life, the pursuits 
of literature and science, and the interests and improve- 
ments of agriculture. 

On the third of March, 1 803, the Congress of the 
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United States passed an act, granting hiin eleven thou- 
aaod five hundred and twenty acres of land, to be lo- 
cated at his option any where within the territory of 
Orleans, or exchanged, acre for acre, for lands of the 
United States north of the Ohio, and above the mouth 
of the Kentucky river. 

"On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he deputed 
his brother Joseph to solicit La Fayette's acceptance 
of the peerage. "Should I ever again appear on the j 
scene of public life,'' replied La Fayette to the cx-king / 
rf Spain, " it can only be as a representative of the ^, 
people.'^ He was accordingly elected by his own de- / 
partment, a member of the corps hgislatif^ and, as he 
iiimself express? 1 it, in the chamber of deputies, " a 
retcran in the cause of liberty, a stranger to the spirit 
>f faction;" he exhibited in 1816, to his country, a 
aright, untarnished model of the true, pure, incorrupti- 
ble constitutionalists of 1 789; whose views for the liber- 
y and happiness of their country had been successively 
md effectually frustrated by the sordid selfishness of 
intiquatcd privilege, and by the aspiring views of bold, 
soundless, and despotic ambition. 

" At the expiration of thirty yeai's. La Fayette ap- 
peared before his country with the same immutability 
>f principle, the same energy of spirit, and force of elo- 
]aeDce, as was possessed by him, to whom America 
-aised statues, ere manhood had shed its down upon 
bis cheek ! — to whom the military spirit of France de- 
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voted a sword of victory, formed out of the dungeon 
bars of the Bastile, which he had broken. 

^ It was among the generous feelings of Bonaparte 
(and he had not a few,) to hold the virtues of La Faj- 
ctie in veneration. When intelligence was brought him 
to the Bourbon Elysee, pending the discussions respect- 
ing the Dictatorship, that La Fayette was in the tribune 
haranguing tbc assembly, he reiterated the disastrous 
inicllip;cncc ; — ^ La Fayette in the tribune ! P while a 
^poon, with which he was trifling, fell from hit hand, 
and his altered countenance procbimed bis conviction 
that ^' all was over.^ 

^' The conduct of La Fayette during this eventful 
period, when he invoked the representatives of the peo- 
ple ^^ to rally round the national standard of 1 TSS,** 
when he asserted that ^^ it belonged to them to defend 
the honour and independence of France against the 
pretensions of the enemy," is fresh in every recollec- 
tion." 

After the battle of Waterloo, he advocated the re- 
moval of Napoleon from the supreme power, and was 
one of the committee appointed to thank him for his 
voluntary abdication. The following is the account of 
the interview which he held on that occasion with the 
fallen Emperor. "We found him," he said, ''upon 
this occasion, as upon many others, acting out of the 
ordinary rules of calculation j noithor affecting the pa- 
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thetiC dignity of fallen greatness, nor evincing the un- 
controllable dejection of disappointed ambition, on 
hopes crushed never to revive, and of splendour 
quenched never to rekindle. We found him calm and 
lerene: he received us with a faint but gracious smile; 
ke spoke with firmness and precision. I think the 
parallel for this moment was that, when he presented 
his breast to the troops drawn out against him, on his 
return from Elba, exclaiming, ^ I am your Emperor, 
ilrike if you wilL" There have been splendid traits 
in the-life of this man, not to be reconciled to his other 
modes of conduct; his character is out of all ordinary 
keeping, and to him the doctrine of probabilities could 
never, in any instance, be applied/' 

A few days before this memorable interview, La 
Fayette had said in the assembly, in answer to Lucien 
Bonnparte's reproaches, who accused the nation of 
levity in its conduct towards the Emperor, " Go, tell 
your brother that we will trust him no longer-, we will 
ourselves undertake the salvation of our country." And 
Napoleon had learnt that, if his abdication was not sent 
to the Chamber within one hour, the Marquis La Fay- 
ette had resolved to move for his expulsion. Yet Bo« 
oaparte received this firm opposerof all his views with 
graciousness and serenity; and it was this resolute and 
determined foe to his power, who, after this interview, 
demanded that the liberty and life of Napoleon* should 
be put under the protection of the French people. 
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On the final restoration of the Bourbons, he again 
retired to private life, when he was once more elected 
a Deputy, from La Sarthe, though opposed bj the whole 
weight of Ministerial influence. At a subsequent elec* 
tton, however, he was unsuccessful, because the most 
UDJustifiabic means were taken to prevent his success. 

The following animated picture of the retirement of 
La Fnycltc is from the pen of Lady Morgan, and its 
fidelity is corroborated by the testimony of many Ame- 
ricans that have enjoyed the cordial hospitality of La 
<irange. 

*' The Chateau of La Grangc-Blessneau lies in the 
fertile district of La Brie ; so remote from any high 
road, so lonely, so wood-embosomed, that a spot more 
sequestered, more apparently distant from the bustling 
world, and all its scene of conflict and activity, can 
scarcely be imagined. Having left the public road 
about thirty miles from Paris, and struck into an almost 
impassable chcmin-de-traucrs, we trusted to the hints 
and guidance of shepherds, wood-cutters, and gardes- 
champctrcs, for a clue to the labyrinth we were pur- 
suing. They all knew the Chateau La Grange; and, 
by their directions, we proceeded from one " deep en- 
tangled glen" to another, jolting over stony brooks, 
floundering through rapid mill-streams, sometimes bu- 
ried in forests of fruit trees, and sometimes dHving 
through farm yards, to the dismay of the poultry, and 
the amusement of their owners, while our coachman 
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and a French servant, who accompanied us, had always 
tome question to ask, or some courtesy to offer and re< 
ceive. 

''We found General La Fayette surrounded by his 
pttriarchal family ; his excellent son and daughter in- 
hwj his two daughters (the sharers of his dungeon in 
Ohnutz) and their husbands, eleven grand-children, 
and a venerable grand-uncle, the ex-grand prior of 
.Milta, with hair as white as snow, and his cross and 
his order worn as proudly as when he had issued forth 
at the head of his pious troops, against the ^' paynim 
foe" or Christian enemy. Such was the group that 
received us in the saloon of La Grange ; such was the 
close knit circle that made our breakfast and our din- 
ner party, accompanied us in our delightful rambles 
through the grounds and woods of La Grange, and con- 
stantly presented the most perfect unity of family inte- 
rests, habits, tastes, and affections. 

"We naturally expect to find strong traces of time 
in the form of those, with whose name and deeds we 
have been long acquainted ; of those who had obtained 
the suffrages of the world almost before we had enter- 
ed it. But, on the person of La Fayette, time has left 
no impression ; not a wrinkle furrows the ample brow, 
and his unbent and noble figure is still as upright, bold, 
and vigorous, as the mind that informs it* Grace, 
'Strength, and dignity still distinguished the fine person 
0f this extraordinary man, who, though more than forty 
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years before the world, engaged in scenes of strange 
and evenlful conllict, does not yet appear to have rcaclk> 
ed his climacteric. Bustling and active in his farm, 
graceful and elegant in his baloon, it is difficult to trace, 
in one of the most successful agriculturalists, and one of 
the moKt perfect fine gentlemen that France has pro- 
duced, a warrior and a legislator. The patriot, hows- 
ever, is always discernible. 

^ In the full possession of every faculty and talent, 
he ever possessed, the memory of La Fayette has all 
the tenacity of unworn youthful recollection ; and, be- 
sides these, high views of all that is most elevated in 
the mind's conception. His conversation is brilliantly 
enriched with anecdotes of all that is celebrated, in 
character and event, for the last fifty years. He still 
talks with unwearied delight of his short visit to Eng- 
land, to his friend Mr. Fox, and dwelt on the witchery 
of the late Duchess of Devonshire, with almost boyish 
enthusiasm. He speaks and writes English with the 
same picgance he does his native tongue. He has made 
himself master of all that is best worth knowing in Eng- 
lish literature and philosophy. I observed that his 
li})rary contained many of our most eminent authors 
upon all subjects. His elegant and well chosen collec- 
tion of books oc(;iipies the highest apartments in one 
of the towers of the chateau; and, like the study of 
Montaigne, hangs over the farm yard of the philosophi- 
cal agriculturalist. ^^It frequently happens,'^ said the 
Marquis de La Fayette, as we were looking out of the 
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odow at some flocks which were moving beneath, 
t frequently happens that my Merinos and my Hay- 
rts dispute my attention with your Hume or our Vol- 
irc." 

^ He spoke with great pleasure on the visit paid him 
La Grange some years ago, by Mr. Fox and Gene- 
1 Fitzpatrick. He took me out, the morning 'after 
J arrival, to show mc a tower richly covered with 
y: ** It was Fox," he said, " who planted that ivy! I 
ive taught my grand-children to venerate it." 

"In accompanying this " last of the Romans" through 
is extensive farms, visiting his sheep-folds, his cow- 
alls, his dairies, (of all of which he was justly proud, 
id occasionally asking me whether it was not some* 
liog in the English style,) I was struck with his gra- 
ous manner to the peasantry, and to the workmen 
igaged in the various rustic offices of his domains, 
ie almost always addressed them with *mon ami* — 
Hon hon amV — ^mon cher garctm^ while ^ma hannt 
sV — and * ma chere fiUe^ [* my friend' — ^ my good 
lend* — ^ my dear boy,' while * my good mother' and 
jydeai^ gurH ^^re invited to display the delicacies of 
e cream pans and cheese presses, or to parade their 
rkeys and ducklings for our observation and amuse- 
»U And this condescending kindness seems repaid 
' boandless affection and respect amounting to vene- 
tion. What was once the orchard of the Chateau is 
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now extended behind ihi* ci\hilo, into a nolle pai 
out of the luxuriant woods. 

^^ It was whilst walking; by a bri^iit moonlig 
thefrc lovely grounds^ that I have listened to theii 
trious master, conversing upon ahnost every si 
worthy to engage the mind of a great and good 
somelimes in French, sometimes in English, a 
with eloquence, iluency, and spirit. 

" The regret we felt in leaving La Grange, w8 
portioned to the expectations, with which we 
ed before its gates, to the pleasure we enjoyed 
its roof. It is a memorable event in the life of ore 
bein^ to be permitted a proximate view of a 
and good man ! It is refreshment to the feelings 
the world may have withered ! It is expansion 
mind, which the world may have harrowed ! — It < 
from the memory the traces of all the littlenei 
low, mean and sordid passions, by which the 
tudcs of society are actuated ; the success of pic 
mediocrity; the triumphs of time serving obseq 
ness; and the selfish views of power and ambitic 
the destruction of the many, and the debasemeDt.> 
To baved lived under the roof of La Fayette; tc 
conversed with him, and listened to him, was of 
a splendid page in the history of man. It was pc 
with edification and delight, and its impressioi 
only fade with memory and iife.'^ 
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Since the restoration ot the Bovanons, he has takea 
[part in the sionny debates ol the legislative assembly; 
lad amid the outcries and menaces of the ultras has 
Itede the voice ol* reason and justice to be h^ard* The 
flpportuDity has been, however, too limited for him to 
dbct any important service there, and the greater 
put of his time has been passed at his farm. 

At length, after a lapse of nearly forty years, he has 
again set his foot on our shores, and is now receiving 
the homage of a grateful nation evinced in a manner 
that has no precedent in history ; for the annals of the 
past present no example of such honours rendered, and 
perhaps none of such honours deserved. 

It is not merely as a warrior, however successful, 
DOT even chiefly as a hero shedding his blood most 
gallantly in a glorious cause, that we are bound to re- 
gard him. It is true he fought and bled for us ; he 
shewed himself a brave soldier and an able command- 
er, and the victor's wreath is justly due to him, and 
doe especially from us for whom he combatted. But 
there is a more appropriate, more exalted, more en- 
dearing view of his character, to which we should turn 
with more profound admiration, and more heart-felt ap- 
plause than a conqueror ever won. 

It is as a philanthropist the most pure, disinterested, 
icalous and active, that we«inay most safely and de- 
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lightcdlj dwell upon his name and examioG the i|{| 
tenor of his virtuous life. 

Deeplj has he been slandered bj that Fxi 
biographer, who avers that he came to this oooi 
for the purpose of acquiring military reputation. 8 
a motive, though suflScient to glorify many a hero vl 
name has filled the world, was far beneath the I 
venniirected impulse that led him to our shores. 

The aspirant after military distinction desire 
engage on. the stronger side, hi chose to assist 
weaker; and the more discouraging and sinking 
cause appeared, so much the more was his zeal qi 
encd and his activity excited. 

^Vhen on the eve of coming to America, for the 
time, he was told of the unfortunate posture of i 
rican affairs ; ^^ then,^ said he, ^^ there is the more 
son for me to hasten my departure.^ 

When our commissioners acknowledged they c 
not procure a vessel to bring him hither, ^ then,^ 
he, ^^ I will purchase one for myself«^' 

It is not the voluntary exposure of his person to 
dangers of battle, nor the skilfulncss of his tactics \( 
in command, nor casual and occasional acts of boi 
and munificence, that could justify the applause 
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aiions of gratitude that he now receiver, li is 
life fearlessly devoted to the establishment of 
rights and the melioration of human happiness, 
hemispheres — the voluntary relinquishment of 
eottld render a home delightful-'-^the unweari- 
ts to aid the cause of humanity-^a fortune spent 
5 good — the enjoyments and comfort of the 
f IR, abandoned in an unceasing sacrifice of 
shness and self-indulgence upon the shrine of 
2flt honour and most enlightened benevolence ; 
I the foundations of his claim to our most enthu* 
ittachment and unlimited applause. 

irirtuous and the wise of all nations have a com*' 
ling with regard to La Fayette ; Americans have 
to cherish an attachment peculiarly ardent. 
Congress first had occasion to present him their 
after the expedition against Rhode Island, in 
e told them in his answer-— 

nn the moment I first heard the name of America 1 
» lave her ; from the moment I understood that she 
iggling for her liberties I burned to shed my best 
, her glorious cause ; and the days I sliall devote to 
ice of America wherever and whenever it may be^ 
tstitute the happiest of my life. Yet I never so 
jf desired as I do now^ to deserve the generous senti* 
nA TBokich these states and Qieir representatives ha/oe 
\imt: and the flattering confidence which they have 

h 
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fo fruhi npmtd m aw hmt JUUd my brtmst sndk 

That these words were the bnguage of tit 
siocerit J, the experience of fort j-six years, whii 
since elapsed, abundantly establish. 
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The follo'xing summary of the principal events in the life of 
La Fayette is to be found in the Paris " Biographie des 
HoMMES VivAA'TS." It is entirely inaccurate so far as 
respects the incidents of the American war^ but in the latter 
part is more correct, 

Marie-Paul-Joseph Roch-Yvep-Gilbert-Mottier de La 
^ftyette, was bom in Auverg^ne in the year 1757, of one 
of the most ancient families of that province. He married 
^D 1774 Mademoiselle de Noailles, daughter of the Duke 
^*Ayen, Captain of the Body Guard. At that time he was 
^^ possession of a considerable fortune. Before the inten- 
tion which had been formed by Louis XVL to assist the 
Americans was known, La Fayette privately equipped a 
vessel, which was 6lled with arms, and escaping the yigi- 
lance which watched him, sailed to America. There he 
lenred, first merely as a volunteer in the revolutionary 
army, without any design except that of gaining distinction 
as a soldier. Rochambeau, who was despatched to that 
country at the head of a body of French auxiliaries, having 
observed his courage and activity, gave him the command 
of a corps of volunteers, who, joining themselves to the 
inhabitants, contributed much to the success of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. During this struggle the young La Fayette 
tfignalized himself in so brilliant a manner that he became 
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the friend of the illustrious Washington. Independence^ 
being established, he returned to France with the office 
of Field-Marshal, loaded with testimonials of gratitude 
from the Americans, and filled with sentiments of liberty 
which the success of that people and their republican de- 
libcmtions had given rise to in his mind. He was received 
at P.iris with a sort of enthusin!<m. Nothing was talked of 
but La Fayette, his glory w«is every where sounded, and 
his |jortrait was every where to be seen. At the convoca- 
tion of the States General he was chosen deputy to that 
assembly, without opposition, by the nobility of Auvergne, 
and he came there supported by the public opinion. At 
that time a constitution was called for on all sides. Mon- 
sieur dc La Fayette, who aAerwards placed himself in the 
first rank in constitutional enterprises, did not speak on this 
occasion. He continued to sit with the majority of the 
nobility in their own chamber, until the 27th of June, when 
the King, alarmed by the boldness of the Revolutionists! 
commanded that order to unite to the two others. La 
Fayette protested, with the majority of his order, July 3d, 
1789, agfainst every thing which was done contrary to the 
principles of the monarchy, and the individual rights of the 
orders — and he even demanded that an act should be pass- 
ed by the chamber as well as his colleagues of the Auvergne 
nobility, declaring that they had done all in their power to 
support the system of voting by orders. It is certain that 
it was not until all these efforts had proved fruitless, that 
he determined to join the National Assembly. As its 
mandates were imperative, he would not take part in ita 
deliberations until he had obtained from his constituents 
new powers in which this clause was not stipulated.— He 
demanded leave of absence in order to solicit this, and it 
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not UQtil his return that he began his revolutionary 
career. July 11, 1789, he proposed a declaration of rights, 
which was much applauded. It was in moving this declara- 
tioD that he made the remark, that when tyranny is at its 
height, insurrection becomes the most holy of duties. The 
«tfing of July 11, drew the public attention still more 
ipOQ La Fayette, and from this day may be dated the im- 
neose power which he acquired. At this period the Court 
was making military preparations which seemed to an- 
nounce the intention of dissolving the Assembly by force. 
The evening of July 12, a violent insurrection broke out 
in the Capital, which had for pretence the dismissal of 
Monsieur Necker. The 13th, Lally Tolendale and Mour- 
ner passed ^ decree that the public debt was put under the 
goardianship of the honour and loyalty of the French. — 
La Fayette obtained an addition to this decision, that the 
mioisters who were to be appointed by the King were, as 
well as all civil and military agents, responsible for any un- 
dertaking contrary to the rights of the nation, and the de- 
crees of the National Assembly. After this deliberation, 
which was held very late, the Assembly continued to sit all 
night, Monsieur La Fayette presiding over it, in the place 
of Monsieur Le Franc -de-Pampignan, Archbishop of Vien- 
ne, who on account of his extreme age could not till an of- 
fice so fatiguing. July 15th he was chosen by the Com- 
mune of Paris, Commander of the Parisian Militia, which 
was almost immediately afler called the National Guard. 
The young General accepted this nomination, and drawing 
his Bword, made a vow to sacrifice his life to the preserva- 
tion of that precious liberty, the defence of which, they 
had entrusted to him. Every thing was then in trouble and 

■ 

coofoflion; not only those who had nothing to lose^ but 

l2 
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those who had much, helped to keep up the state of dkor^ 
der.-*Notwithstanding his eitreme popularity, he was not 
able to save Foulon, whom he had taken under his pro- 
tection. October 5, a new insurrection haying broken out, 
the French Guards appeared again in the front of it, and 
summoned their General to lead them to Versailles, not to 
ask for bread, like the women by whom they were sur- 
rounded, but to revenge themselves, as they said, for the 
insults which had been offered to the cockade and to the 
National coloum. Monsieur La Fayette endeavoured in vain 
to turn them from their project. He repaired to the 
square, mounted his horse, placed himself at their head, 
and harangued them, but without success. Cries of to 
Versailles, to Versailles, interrupted him, \^ could not 
make himself heard. At last he told them, that being only 
head of the armed force, he could not act without orders 
from the representatives of the Commune. The latter 
immediately sent an order for him to go to Versailles. 
The populace no sooner learnt this decision than they set 
fonvard, and began the disorders at Versailles before the 
National Guard could be assembled. This body arrived 
about eleven in the evening, commanded by La Fayette, 
who ordered all the posts to be occupied. Thinking there 
was nothing to fear, he went to take some repose, having 
assured the King and Queen that tranquillity was restored. 
But at 6 in the morning the castle was attacked by^he 
mob who had introduced themselves through the gardens. 
Three body guards were murdered, and the Queen, forced 
to fly half dressed, was near being assassinated in her bed. 
La Fayette, awoke by the general noise and the cries of 
the multitude, arrived at last, placed himself at the head 
of the GrenaAers, and expelled from the Castle the ruf- 
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itm who had introduced themselves into it. Fifteen of 
tte body guard whom they were ahout to murder, were 
mned. But this was the day when Louis XVI. yielding to 
Ibe cries of the populace, went to Paris with his family->- 
and from that time his power ceased. A few days after, 
La Fayette, in a yeiy animated conference which he had 
with the Duke of Orleans, gave him to understand that his 
name formed the pretext for all the disorder, and that it 
was necessary he should leave the kingdom for some time. 
A pretended mission was given to this Prince, and he went 
to England. From this period to the departure of the 
King, no great crimes were committed in Paris, although 
the agitation was extreme. One individual had heen 
seized hy the moh, and they had -already suspended him to 
a lamp post, when the Commandant-General hastened to 
the spot and himself cut the cord, and saved the unhappy 
man. But Monsieur La Fayette's greatest triumph is the 
period of the federation, July 14, 1790. It was on that 
day that he received the general command of the National 
Guard of France. All these National Guards and the 
troops of the line met by deputation in the Champ de 
Mars, and swore, in presence of the King and the Assembly, 
to maintain a constitution, which did not yet exist The eyes 
of all France were turned on the Commandant-General 
of the National Guard. Surrounded with the homage of 
the whole army, he was really the master of the kingdom, 
and Ids power was immense.-— The minds of the people 
were then in the greatest agitation ; every where insurrec- 
tf cot were ready to break out, which caused the apprehen* 
■ioD that a general overturn would take place. Mon^eur 
La Fayette succeeded for a long time in restraining them. 
Tho active service In which he was engird prevented 
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his sharing in many of the deliberations, but he Toted for 
all the important innovations, such as trial bj jury, the 
civil and political rights of people of color, although 
not for the immediate abolition of slavery, as some biogra- 
phers have asserted. He wished, with Mirabeau, whose 
life he saved during the discussion of right to make peace 
and war, that the introduction of this law should be led to 
the King. 

In the Holy week of 1791, the King wished to go to 
St. Cloud. As soon as this reached the ^ars of the Jaco- 
bin party, they reported that the monarch was about to 
leave the kingtlom. This was believed by the National 
Guan), and instead of favouring this little expedition, they 
prevented it, notwithstanding the orders of their General 
to the contrary, whom, until that time, they had obeyed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. La Fayette, vexed with 
tills disobedience, resigned the command, but the National 
Guard displayed so much regret, that he resumed it again. 
On the departure of the King in June of the same year, 
ho was accused by the Jacobins of having favoured it. 
The truth is, that whatever suspicions he might have of 
tho monarches projects, he knew nothing positive with 
rosftoct to them. When he heard the news of it, before 
leaving his bed in the morning, he would not believe it. 
lit' repaired to the mayor, and when he was seen in the 
stiiM'ts, they shouted vive La Fayette, and a has La Fayette. 
Mohs wore tormed, and they began to clamor for his head. 
Tho deputy Rewbell endeavoured to inluse into the As- 
senddv, which was hardly formed, suspicions of his fideli- 
ty — hut Haniave repulsed these insinuations with much 
energy, and it was to this deputy thatMonsieur La Fayette 
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owed his safety. The King having heen arrested at 
Varrennes, by the measares which he had taken, he re- 
covered for some time his popularity ; but he became more 
than ever the object of hatred to the loyalists. As to the 
Jacobins, Monsieur La Fayette had already provoked all 
their fury by his conduct toward the Duke of Orleans, and 
from his causing the companies of the insurgent regiments 
It Nanci, who were coming to Paris to raise the populace, 
to be arrested. From this moment the Jacobins kept no 
nwre measures with him. Then Corypheus Marat, author 
of the Friend of the People, constantly denounced him as 
the traitor La Fayette. The affair of the Champ de Mars 
brought this rage to its height. The republican party, 
which then beg^n to manifest itself, already wished to 
bring the King to trial. This party united with the 
Jacobins, and this union formed the insurrection. La 
Fayette dispersed it. Firing commenced without, or rather 
contrary to his orders. Fournier fired a pistol almost at 
bis breast. He was arrested — but La Fayette caused him 
to be set at libert}'. Notwithstanding this he was accused 
of having assassinated the patriots. 

After this event, the National Guard, especially the 
old French Guard, grew furious ; they imprecated the Ja- 
cobins, wished to destroy by a cannonade the club, which 
they called a cavern, and disperse the people who fre- 
quented it. La Fayette opposed them. When the consti- 
tution was accepted in 1791, be voted for the amnesty 
demanded by the King, and resigned the command of the 
National Guard, since, as he derived his powers from the 
revolution, these powers ought to cease with it The 
mnnicipality, then constitutional, caused to be struck off a 
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medal of gold, in honour of La Fayette, and gave Lim t 
buM of Washington. He had sacriticed a great part of hit 
fortune for the revolution, never being willing to accept ! 
the remuneration which the city of Paris offered him from '• 
time to time. When war was on the point of being de- - 

■ 

dared by the National Assembly against Austria and Prus- 
sia, the King gave him the command of the army of the 
centre, destined to cover the frontier of Ardennes. This 
army took the field in the beginning of May, 1792, but re- ' 
mained inactive. At the time of the outrages of June 20, 
he addre!»!)cd to his army an order of the day, which exci- 
ted in it a universal indignation against the Jacobins. Ad- 
dresses, in wbich the punishment of this crime was called 
for, were signed by all the corps, and the General was 
desired to communicate them to the King and the National 
Assembly. The republicans, who till then, had kept 
terms with La Fayette, hoping to draw him over to their 
party, came out against him with the greatest violence. 
The General himself went to Paris, appeared at the bar 
of the Assembly, and called for vengeance on the insult to 
the King and the constitution. He could obtain nothing, 
the business was referred to the committees, and instead of 
succeeding in his demand, the republicans, in concert with 
the Jacobins, had the boldness to demand that he himself 
should be indicted. He was well received, however, by 
the National Guard. A deputation of Grenadiers from the 
different battalions, came to present him the homage of his 
former companions in arms, planted before the door of his 
hotel an enormous tree of liberty, hung with tri-co^onred 
ribbons, and begged him to place himself at their head, 
and destroy before his departure the infernal club, where 
all the disorder was fomented. He refused, saying, the 
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LJorilT 02' the Jksenortr 'uems consLiiniianaL there 
caose for loamL — Evens bdod taisiu liim. bow small 
Uie povrex ce inis Donmud maicsiiT to Tesisi ibeir ao- 
adrersanes. Before iii§ deparmre be inriied ibe 
to plaoe hioKielf ic ibe midsi of be armr. to esci^ 
Ae swords of tbe iactiaiK panr. and be cxfiered to ensixre 
Ui aafieCT. But tbe mdecifflaD of tbe Kine:. and ibe prejn- 
Aces cyf tbe <j^D&ezi. preTented ibe King from availing 
Ufltfelf of tbe las meaxK of fiaiiBir. — Tbe repubbcans in- 
trodoced into tbe AsembSr tbeir proieci of indiciin? tbe 
GeneraL it vas revec-ied br two tbirds- of tbe toic«&. but 
this deliber&tioEi was ii£,fclf tiie signal for tbe rerolntiaD of 
Aogoet lOtb. La Fajeiie was just otD tbe point of nerbting 
the Pmasians. wben be beard of tbis Terolutian. He 
wished at nx^ to face tbe sionn. ordered tbe conmussoD- 

ei> were sent to depose bim to be arresied. and ad- 
his trcpops in a prociamauon. in wbicb after baring 
the afiair in tbe ino?t odious colours be told tbem 
to choose between Petion and tbe King and c-onsititnuon. 
No one hesitated. slU tbe armj cried Vire le Roi, xire la 
ConstitiitiaQ. Bnt ibe next daj be leit tbe annj. depending 
bat little, and with «K>iDe reason, on tbe fiist ebollition of 



enthmiasm. He was accompanied bj &ome of bis oficen. 

It was then that La Farette terminated bis reTolation- 
aiy career, a striking example of tbe rewards which tbe 
people reserve for their favouhLes. When his departure 
was known, tbe Capocbin Chaboi immediate Ij put a price 
•B his head — he was declared an emigranL, and the Com- 
Mane of Pari%. among other oatrage&, had the die of the 
nedal, which had been ftnick in honour of him the year 
before, broken bj the execntioiier. He bad hardlj passed 
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the frontiert, when he wm arretted at Laxembiuf, ^ 
where loaiie emigrants, who regarded him as the principal i 
author of the revolution, loaded him with intuits. The ' 
Duke of Saxe Tetchen, eyen told him that he wat re* 
served for the tcaffold. He wat aAerwards deUyered ta 
the King of Pmtiia, who had him conducted to Wetel, and ^ 
then to Magdeburg, where he remained a jeaj^ in priaen. 

The King of Prussia, upon making peace with France, 
in 1795, gaye up his prisoner to the Austriane, who trana-^ \ 
ferred liim to Olmuts, where he was still more seyerefy 
treated, and suffered severely from sickness. His phjii- 
cians requested that his situation might be ameliorated; 
and it was at this time, that Doctor BoUman, and a young 
man of the name of Huger, [now living in South Carolina] 
whose father had entertained La Eayette at his house ia 
America, executed the daring project of carrying him otj 
at the time he went out to take the air : but he was reta- 
ken eight leagues from Olmutz, and kept in still closer 
confinement His illness became more serious; be was 
left without any assistance, even without light or linen. 
At the end of the year 1796, his virtuous wife and daugb* 
ter obtained the permission to share his confinement^ 
thereby making the best eulogy of his virtues as a husband 
and father. At last the events of the war brought about 
bis deliverance. General Bonaparte pursuing hit success 
against Austria, in his campaign of 1797, forced that power 
to set him at liberty. Monsieur La Fayette did not return 
to France immediately. He stopped at Hamburgh, and 
did not enter his country till ailter the 18th Brumaire. 
Bonaparte offered him at that time, a place in his senate, 
but he excused himself, and retired to one of his estatat 



vhicb had noi hten tr.ll aa^ irbt-rf ii^- iia? lT*-i ;:.r t Ions 
due a stranffer lo pel: tic* Bonapant, imtEi-ed by hs re- 
fanL swore to La FaxeTje a hsired. wijci d*^: enoe- exec 
Id his SOD. Wbaxercr zeal wa? sboirc Vt ihi? Tpnajr ma^ 
k his eerrk«« be woiild Dcrer pn^nicue him ia \^ rank. 
Mir erer bestow ob Ihb tbe cro» ca ibe L^eiv^ rf HoDfviir 
wfaeoeTer be foaod tbe Baae of La Fajene is a repor!. 
he aiurrilT «track h c^ot. 



After tbe 20ih of March. 1513. La FsTen* was cbo«*n 
fcpnty in tbe Chamber of RepreseniaiiTes. br ibe electcis 
of the departmeo: of Serine az>-i Marse. and be obtaioed 
fifij TOtes for the prcsidencr. He did not s^»eak m this 
Asembly mtil the nK-meat wbea BoDapene. conqnered at 
Waterioo. was <:oo«i4€-rei ?.? irrecoverablv lost- La 
Fajette voted tbexi. neither for Xapoleoc. nor for bis son, 
bat for what be called Narional Indep^eiideDce. Tbis » 
the speech which be pronoo&ced JcLe 21. 16J5: -^ When. 
for tbe first time, after a siieoce of masT rears. 1 rai^e a 
Toice that tbe friends of liberiT maT still rexaember. I feel 
myself urged to speak to too of tbe dang-ers of tbe coanuy 
which you alone have the power of saving. Dark reports 
were spread, they are unfommateiy coDfinned. This is 
the moment for n« to rallv about tbe old tri-col oared 
standard, that of '89. that of liberty, of eqoaiit}-, and of 
poblic order: it is that alone which we have to defend 
ourselves aeainet foreign pretensions and domestic treach- 
ery. Permit, gentlemen, a veteran in this sacred cause, 
who has always been a stranger to tbe spirit of faction, to 
lay before you some preliminary resolutions of which 1 
hope you will appreciate tbe necessity. — Art. 1. The 
Chamber of Representatives declares that the indepen- 
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dcncc oi* (he iialioii is threatened, 'id. The chamber de- 
clares itself permanent — any attempt to dissolve it, is an 
act of higch treason ; whoever is guilty of such an attempt 
shall be declared a traitor to his country, and shall be tried 
immediately as such. 3d. The army of the line and the 
National Guard, who have fought and are still fighting to 
defend the liberty, the independence and the territory of 
France, have deserved well of their country. 4. The 
minister of the interior is invited to assemble the general 
staff, the Commanders and Majors of legions of the Parisian 
National Guard, in order to advise respecting the means of 
giving arms and bringing to the gpreatest perfection this 
Citizen Guard, whose zeal and patriotism, tried for twenty- 
six years, offer a sure guarantee to liberty, property, the 
tranquillity of the Capital and the inviolability of the re- 
presentatives of the nation. 5. The ministers of war, of 
foreign^ relations, of the police and of the interior, are invited 
immediately to meet this Assembly.'^ This project was 
adopted with slight modifications. Monsieur La Fayette 
was afterwards appointed one of the commissioners, chosen 
by the commission of government, to enter into a negoti- 
ation with the chiefs of the allied powers who were ap- 
proaching Paris. It is known that this mission had qo suc- 
cess. After the Chamber was dissolved. Monsieur La 
Fayette returned to his home — he re-appeared on the poll* 
lical scenes, at the elections in 1817, and he obtained a 
number of votes for the Paris deputation. 
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Deab. Sis. 

\j engaged in p^ili: *nHrf»af, £ '::kl': i^b- jsioxBesEiiC' ^k 
itroiig desire I k«£ :: wTnnir {•:Gif»:i:zx:« i; T-T«e : «ul s^w 

Bjvelf joa wtli UTC - : I'^j^c^-:*! '.i kik «•?■« Bcacasa 
tUi cfHstobrj coccT^rs^'J'^c v^hstr I ^ias to leB too. nj 
dear friend, has b<£e=. f'drj evplsis^ ia {nbfac IcCieRw aod 
in a prirate one tno ooir rsspcd^d acii berok fiiead : 1 
shall, therefore, cocnoe aj^li i^ iMs^ekr.r:^ c^aodealxaDj 
to joa mj priTate iteHo^ ca tbis iKpor.»kl %Mur. 

It is cot oqIt a« aa Amerkaa wldier. a* an ardent lorer 
of oar noble cai§€. u coe who b2Tinr b^es lat^lr on both 
sides of the Atlantic maj the more prcperiy foresee eood 
and bad coa^qoeoce?. that he has been here and there let 
into the secrets — it i§ not only oc all the aibre<eid accoimf «, 
that I am far concerned ia the operatioo^ of this campaign. 
But yoQ may easily g^ess I was not a stranger to the plan- 
ning of the co-operation which 1 then thooght to be very 
important to America, which now I find to be necessary, 
and in the coarse of those arrangements J need not omit 
mentioning that 1 ever spoke with a becoming pride of the 
American Army, and of the efforts which the virtue of 
America would make towards an honoorablc co-operation. 

Those people are coming, my good friend, full of ardour 
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and aanguiDC hop/'s and may be everj day expected. 
Fniiicc and Spain are iti high expcctations-^the world ii 
looking at U!>, and all tiic European powers, that never 
^aw America but through a spy glass, are watching this 
opportunity of tixiug, at once, their lluctuating opinions. 

It Ih Tfom me, on the moment of their arrival, that the 
French Generals expect intelligence, and you may gueai 
that paquetd will be by them immediately despatched to 
Curopc. An army that is reduced to nothing, that wants 
proviiiions, that has not one of the necessary means to 
make war, such io the situation wherein I have found our 
iroops ; and, however prepared I could have been for the 
unhappy sight by our past distresses, I confess I had no 
idea of such an extremity. Shall 1 be obliged to confess 
our inability ; and what shall be my feelings on the occa- 
sion, not only as an American, an American soldier, but on^ 
who has highly boasted in Europe of the spirit, the virtue, 
the resources of America ? Though I had been directed 
to furnish the French Court and the French Generals, with 
early and minute intelligence, I confess pride has stopped 
my pen, and notwithstanding past promises, I have avoided 
entering into any dettiiU till our army is put in a better, a 
more decent situation. We have men, my dear sir, we 
have provisions, we have every thing that is wanted, pro- 
vided the country is awakened, and its resources are 
brought forth ; that, you know, canH be done by Congress, 
and unless the States take the whole matter upon them- 
selves, wc are lost. You will, both as a soldier and a po- 
Ulician, easily foresee that this crisis is one way or other a 
decisive one, and that if proper exertions are made, vfe 
may expect every thing that i« good. 
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As joa aze a militaiy man (and I witti ir wim fiir iir. 
MBeat the case wish, the other \eaSnq mun in Unttorji.^ 
yn know tiiat liUin|p op ImmediBteiy the auittn«*fit;u i«f: 
UoH if the waT o£ having^ za anny. vut riuc r::inaiif: 'Vf 
fae bat hj militia drafts. 

ronr State is the only one whn 'nutKernvdc it ^imc 7» 

Aor officen a decent eioathine — ui 411 'Ofute vuOi&k i 

bope it wiU take the lead. ^ &r « £ 'Ut^tuut m^M. vtMW 

■IneDce in Pefmajlvania^ vui ''hat ;pi*tft i i^^tea: -mucIl. 1 

kife no doubt bat that we <fhail ^#t 'mitetf *1ik r^i:n'*ts itu 

figattons to that State ; these expei^urtikrw toe Mie»% mL^auf^- 

ened by the sense [ have 4f vinr derjuiMu^ 7i imi! ^leuc - 

ral. Bat, mj ^ood frienkt. iu% ime jf "a ut t%3sr^ m* itiiaicc 

voor pardon tor this lone ^jmmuaxUtL jeniti '. 4»it^ v itt iin 

most perfect re^rL 



a ■ 

r ■ 



His ezcellencjr 0';/ia.r^.c Zjgc: 



.1 list of GtmcTok Offuitn m du EJeu^ik^^^^-'^ ^ -'-"^ : '— ''^ 
Ma^ Gtf,€rc^. Suu* 



Israel Patnam. 

Charles Le«f Vifgi&ia 

Ji2 
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APnumx. 



Hontio Gatef, 
WiflianlH6ad^ 
Natkaniel Green, 
Wm. Alemider, Earl of 

Stirling, 
Arthur St. Clpir, 
Benjamin Lincoln, 
Marquis de La Fayette, 
Baron De Kalb, 
Robert Howe, 
Alexander M^Dongall, 
Baron Steaben, 
William Smallwood, 
Samuel Parsons, 
Henry Knox, 
Dapertaile, of Engineers, 



I 



Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 

Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

France 

do. 
North Carolina 
New York 
Prusna 
Maryland 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
France 



BrigcLdier Generab, 



William Thompson, 
John Nixon, 
James Clinton, 
William Moultrie, 
Langhlin Mcintosh, 
William Maxwell, 
Enoch Poor, 
John Gloyer, 
John Paterson, 
Anthony Wayne, 
William Woodford, 
Peter Muhienburg 
Edward Hand, 



Virginia 

Massachusetts 

New York 

South Carolina 

North Carolina 

Jersey 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

do. 
Pennsylvania 
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JdnStuk, 
Mtrdecai Gist, 
Hffltam Ervin. 



Kew Haipwiiirp 
MarrlaDd 



Promattd after ihat Period, 



Daniel Morgan, 

Sumpter. 

MarioD, 



Joseph Greaton, 
Rafos Putnam, 
Otho Williams, 



\iiginia 
South Carolina 
do. 



do. 

Mainland 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PERSOKAL APPCA&ASCE OT lA VMTtmK^ 



The General is now about 67 years old, and must hare 
been blessed with a good constitatioo to faave bone so 
well his severe and loi^ confinement and the sufferings in- 
cidtat to a change of fortune. His mind appears to be not 
at all impaired, and retains its original vigour and ▼ivacitj 
—his memory is very retentive ; be seldom fotgets a face 
with which he is once fiuniliar, and be enters into the de- 
tails of the war of our revolution with great accuracy. 
He is of fine portly figure, about 5 feet 1 1 inches high, has 
strong and full features, prominent eye and eye brows, but 
Us fine forehead is somewhat concealed by a wig — his 
manner is graceful and dignified; and he very sooo puts all 
In his company perfectly at tiieir ease. There is alwi^s 
great mildness inUscomteBMicCy irhftch ci cenrenathm Is 
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brightened by a smile, which carries with it evidence that 
it proceeds from the heart. He speaks the English laiH 
guage with fluency, and when animated, with eloquence; - 
his pronunciation alone betraying that he is by birth a 
Frenchman. He is lame, but not so much so as to Impede - 
his progress, as he walks tolerably fast, and gets into hii 7 
carriage without assistance — his dress is that of the plain- 
est citizen. 1 



GEORGE WASIILNGTON LA FAYETTE, THE SON. 

George Washington La Fayette, served from the com- 
mencement of the war in 1800, as one of the g^e^ 
d^honneur to the guards of the First Consul ; equipped him- 
self at his own expense, and never consented to receive 
any pay. General Grouchy appointed him his aid-de-camp, 
as he was an officer of great merit, distinguishing himself 
on various occasions. Ailer the rupture between La 
Fayette and the First Consul, George W. La Fayette, and De 
Lasteyrie, husband of Virginia La Fayette, were marked 
out by Bonaparte as meriting no distinction. This treat- 
ment did not prevent young La Fayette's continuing his 
service with distinguished activity. When Bonaparte was 
made Emperor, he caused it to be insinuated to George 
Washington La Fayette, that he ought to tender his resig- 
nation, under the pretext that he was fatigued with the 
service. But he replied, ^^ that so long as his country was 
involved in war, he should feel himself disgraced by a re- 
signation, and that he should be ashamed even to think of 
it while all his companions were daily exposing themselves 



<H -^r^TT -ierr. :t ma iiue- is 
bnt iie ^vas ±cst » id i orEBcmimB.. ^il l.stu 



ludiier renoireo: ji^ mawc? -o tie £1 
'cnfiLd3i0ve-3im.: '^ris be-mzQc-ir Z/i 
gami foitxme 'wrce- o -iii wiiB iSfc jf 
r.whaeaone laa lessk.siLea a: i. uma ^ 'xmiC' 
a. bcliiam nsiorr /r 12a rs&£Xi&i2Z7 ti! 
a. ^ramaticoL .or tub. aia tifc .m» *t 
ant iiad rtie ii£«nj3C3£iC:Tz ~a tazn usa c^ £ji> 
:iie lame jr' ntfJBs*^ Tjamisascn 1^ r,iV*^jjk 
Toe 70XCIZ isousr laKonnfen a 

■I Rsdence. izixu axes lut snniBzxfA v 



leaoiselle le r:ar7. lanemKr il Ime T*fliair am >;«Bftnr 



rhe cooE zz K\mmaa»'jansAK:^T^ ^ irrf N*3n?a»l 
ifd beiu 4.v:.:rtif* ;- K'.crMu « La 1*3 ^-'.'f ^^i^'- ^ 
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^ Beware, boweTer^ of thinkiog) geDtlemen^ that < 
species of despotism Is destroyed ; and that liberty, be 
it is now constituted and cherished among us, is all 
sufficiently established ; It will never be so, if fron 
end of the empire to the other any thing be pern 
which the law prohibits : if the free conveyance of pe 
of provisions, or otesoney eiperience any interrupti 
those who are amenable to justice be protected cor 
to law : if the people, neglecting their most precious 
and their most sacred debt, be not eager to concur in 
tions, and exact In the paypaent of public oontributio 
arbitrary opposition, the fruit of disorder or of distrui 
struct the legal exercise of lawful authority ; if po 
opinions, or personal sentiments ; If, particularly, tt 
cred use of the liberty of the people, ever be emp 
as a pretext for violence ; if intolerance of reli^ous op 
covering itself under the garb of I know not what p; 
ism, presume to admit the idea of a domineering bell 
of a belief proscribed ; if the house of every citizen 
to become for him an asylum more inviolable than thi 
impregnable fortress ; if. In fine, all Frenchmen cei 
regard themselves as guarantees for the support of 
civil as well as political liberty, and for the religiom 
cution of law; and if the voice of the mag^trate 
speaks in his own name, have not a force always sq] 
to that of millions of armed men.'' 



1^7 



leiTEft or i-A T^rrrrz r:- the camTim r jLi^SEXi-rcTrr, 



^ Snce nj capirrln-. bTit cq€ poiiucal p«per has reaichevi 
WJ hir"*= jom^ ic^ *M moGiik of Febniazr. 1 appiY^iite 
. «idi de^fieDaUiiry the jo^ce joa mkder xdt seniiiiieiK!^ 
the approbaiioo tov bestow imcm my coodocL Your 
OBS are greatly bejond mj deserts* but yonr 
had exag^ratioDs coatain. at this moxnenu s<HDeihix^ so 
gnerous. that 1 caxinot irithhold orom you my thacks« that 
JOB haye enabled me to hear the yoke 01 liberty honour- 
mg mj tomb. 

^Mj situation i? peculiarly strange. I had sacribced 
my republican partialities to the circnmstances and wishes 
of the nation ; I obeyed the soyereign power where I found 
it Tested — in the constitution. My popularity was as great 
as 1 could desire, for the legislatiye body protected me bet- 
ter on the 8th of August than it defended itself on the 10th ; 
bat I became obnoxious to the Jacobins, because 1 repro- 
bated their aristocracy, which aimed at usurping all legiti- 
mate authority. 

^- From Constantinople to Lisbon, from Kamschatka to 
Amsterdam, (for I am unpopular with the house of Orange) 
every Bastiie is ready to receive me. The Huron and 
Iroquois forests are peopled with my friends ; the despots 
and the courts of Europe — thoy are the only savages I 
fear ! I am aware, that although the court of St. James is 
opposed to me, yet the laws of England would protect me ; 
but i cannot seek a country at war with my own. America^ 
4k€ couniry of my hearty would welcome me with joy. Yet 
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Diy fean for the future dentinles of France induce me t» 
give the preference to Switzerland, at least, for a time/' 



eiscavATioifs made bv la fayette in the ^ chamber of BEPRiy 

SKNTATll'GS,^ JUKE 21, 1815. 

^* When, for the first time for many years, 1 taise mj 
voice, which the old friends of liberty will recognise again, 
i feel myself compelled to address you, gentlemen, on the 
imminent danger of the country, which you alone are able 
to prevent. 

^Sinister rumours have been circulated, ai^ are now 
unhappily confirmed. Now is the time to rally around the 
uld tri-coloured standard of '89, of liberty, of equality, and 
of public order ; it is this alone which we are bound to de- 
fend against foreign pretensions- and domestic factions. 
Allow a veteran in this holy cause, who has been always 
an enemy to the spirit of dissention, to submit the following 
preliminary resolutions, of which I hope you will admit the 
necessity. 

^^ Article 1. The Chamber of Representatives declare 
that the independence of the nation is eiidangered. 

'^ Article 2. The Chamber declare themselves in con- 
tinued session ; that every attempt to prorog^ the session 
shall be considered high treason; that any Me guilty of 
such attenipf shall be deemed a traitor (o his country, and 
be instantly proceeded against as such. 
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•Article 3. The army of the line and the national gfuards, 
who have fought and are still fighting for the independence 
of France, deserve the gratitude of their country. 

" Article 4. The Minister of the Interior is requested to 
aflsemhle the General Staff, the Commandants and Majors 
of the Leg^n of the National Guard of Paris, to consult on 
the means of supplying them with arms, and to render com- 
plete this citizen guard, whose patriotism and zeal, having 
been proved for twenty-six years, offer a sure guarantee 
of the liberty, the property, and the tranquillity of the 
cipita], and of the inviolability of the representatives of 
the nation. 

" Article 5. The Ministers of War, those of Foreign Re* 
lations, of the Interior, and of the Police, are invited to 
attend the Assembly immediately ,'' 



EXTRACT FROM LA If AYETTe's LETTER TO THE LEGISLATrVE BODY. 

At the entrenched camp of Mauheuge^ June 19. 

" Gentlemen : — At the moment, perhaps too long dcfer^^* 
red, in which I am about to call your attention to the high- 
est public interests, and to point out, among our dangers, 
the conduct of a miniitnfy whom I have, for a long time, 
censured in my correspondence, I learn that, unmasked in 
consequence of its own divisions, it has &llen a sacrifice to 
its own intrigues. [This was a Brissotln ministry.] It is 
DOt enough, however, that thi$ branch of the government 

N 
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haft boon delivered from its disastroiv influence. The piiln 
lie welliire i<( in peril; the fate of F*raDce dep^lul8 priocH 
l»iilly on itfi representatives; the nation expects from them 
!tii M>cunty. Rut in giving them a eonstitution^ France hai 
prescribod to them the only means by which she can be 
ftaved. 

^* Persuaded, gentlemen, that as the rights of roan are 
the law of every constituent assembly, a constitution ought 
to be the law of the legislators, wliich that constitution shall 
have efttabii<hed. It in to you that I ought to denounce 
the too powerful efforts which are making, to induce yon 
1«i depart from that course which you have promi^d to 

*' JSothing shall deter tnc from iJie exercise of this right of 
free mati^ to fulfil this duty of a citizen ; neither the mo- 
iiioiitary errors of opinion, for what are opinions when they 
depart from principles ; nor my respect for the represeniOf 
fhex of the people, for I respect still more the people whose 
r^overeign will it is to have a constitution ; nor the beneyo- 
lence and kindness which you have constantly evinced for 
myself, for I would presei-ve that as I obtained it) by an in- 
flexible love of liberty. 

^^ Your situation is difficult ; France is menaced firom with- 
out, and agitated within, whilst foreign powers announce 
the intolerable (iiiaduiissible) project of attacking our na- 
lional sovereignty, and avow it as a principle ! at the same 
Hine, the enemies of France, its interior enemies, intost> 
catcd with fanaticism and pride, entertain chimerical hopes, 
aud annoy us with their insolent malevolencea You oughtf 
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gentiemen, to repress them, and you will have the power 
■o to do, only w^nyou shall become eonsikutional nndjutt. 
Ton wish it, no doubt^ but cast your eyes upon all that passes 
within your own body and around you. Ccm you dissemble 
eren to yourselves that a faction^ (and to avoid vag^e de- 
Bimciations) the jacobin faction^ have caused all these dis- 
orden? It is that which I boldly accuse — organized like a 
separate empire to the metropolis, and in its affiliated so- 
cieties, blindly directed by some ambitious leaders, this sect 
forms a corporation entirely distinct in the midst of the French 
people, whose powers it usurps by tyrannizing over its re* 
presentatives and constituted authorities. 

^^ It is in that body, in its public meetings, the love of the 
laws is denounced as aristocracy, and their breach as pa- 
triotism. There the assassins of Dessailles receive their 
triumphs, the crimes of Jourdan find panegyrists. There 
the recital of the massacre, which has stained the city of 
Metz, has also been received with infernal acclamations ! 
Have they become sacred because the Emperor Leopold 
has pronounced their name ? And because it is our highest 
duty to combat the foreigners who mingle in our domestic 
quarrels, are we at liberty to refrain firom delivering our 
country from domestic tyranny ? 

^^ Of what Importance is it, as to the fulfilment of this 
duty, that strangers have their projects, and their conniv- 
ance and concert with our internal foes ? It is I who de-^ 
nounce to you this sect [the jacobins:] I, who, without 
•peaking of my past life, can rtply to those who suspect 
my motives. ^ Approach, hi this moment of awful crisis. 



4 
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when the character of each man most be knowo^ and see ' 
which of lis, more infleiible in his principles, more obsti>- 
nate in his resistance, will more courageouslj overcome 
those obstacles und those dangers, which tmiton to their 
country conceal, and which true citizens know how to ap- 
preciate and to brave for her.^ ^' 
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